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STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Under section 708(e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, the 
Attorney General is directed to review the administration of that 
act. This review is for the purpose of determining any factors which 
may tend to eliminate competition, create or strengthen monopolies, 
injure small business, or otherwise promote undue concentration of 
economic power in the course of administration of the act. 

The Defense Production Act Amendments of 1955 require the 
Attorney General to report under section 708(e) of the act at least once 
every 3 months, and to include in these reports a statement on the 
continuing review, required of the Attorney General under the 1955 
amendments, of the voluntary agreements approved under section 708 
of the act. 

Previous guesserty reports have been made available as committee 
prints, as follows: 

February 28, 1956 (reports dated November 9, 1955; February 
9, 1956, ‘“T'ax Amortization Certificates in the Petroleum Indus- 
try’; February 20, 1956); 

August 10, 1956 (reports dated May 9, 1956; August 9, 1956, 
“Tax Amortization Certificates in the Nitrogen Industry’’); 

December 6, 1956 (report dated November 9, 1956, ‘‘Govern- 
ment Sponsored Industrial Research’’); 

see 13, 1957 (report dated February 9, 1957, “Stock- 
piling’’); 

May 20, 1957 (report dated May 9, 1957, ‘“‘The Titanium 
Metal Industry’’); 

August 28, 1957 (report dated August 9, 1957, “The Nickel 
Industry and the Foreign Petroleum Supply Agreement’’); 

November 19, 1957 (report dated November 8, 1957, ‘““Expan- 
sion of Tungsten Supply’’); 

February 19, 1958 (report dated February 10, 1958, ‘“Expansion 
of Machine Tool Industry’’); 

May 20, 1958 (report dated May 9, 1958, ‘The Newsprint 
Industry”’); 

August 20, 1958 (report dated August 8, 1958, ““Guaranteed 
Loans’’); 

November 26, 1958 (report dated November 10, 1958, “‘Defense 
Minerals Exploration Assistance’’); and 

February 18, 1959 (report dated February 9, 1959, ““Mercury 
Industry’’). 

The Attorney General’s report dated May 8, 1959, contains a report 
on book and magazine paper under the Defense Production Act, and 
a review of recent activities of the voluntary agreements approved by 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Attorney 
General under section 708 of the Defense Production Act. 

This report is of interest to the committee and the Senate, and to 
the public. 

A. Wi.iurs Rosertson, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL PURSUANT TO 
SECTION 708(e) OF THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 
1950, AS AMENDED 

May 8, 1959. 

To the President of the United States of America and the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled: 

I have the honor to submit a report in compliance with section 

708(e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. That 
provision directs the Attorney General to make— 
* * * surveys for the purpose of determining any factors which may tend to 
eliminate competition, create or strengthen monopolies, injure small business, 
or otherwise promote undue concentration of economic power in the course of the 
administration of this Act. Such surveys, and the reports hereafter required, 
shall include studies of the voluntary agreements and programs authorized by 
this section. The Attorney General shall submit to the Co: and the President 
within ninety days after the approval of this Act, and at least once every three 
months, reports setting forth the results of such surveys and including such 
recommendations as he may deem desirable. 

This reports, in two parts, (1) the competitive effects of the Defense 
Production Act — in book and magazine paper, and (2) the 
current status of voluntary eements and programs pursuant to 
section 708(e) of the Defense duction Act. 
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PART 1 
BOOK AND MAGAZINE PAPER 


I. InrrRopucTION 


Transmission of ideas through print is of prime importance to the 
functioning of the modern world. Dissemination of cultural, scientific, 
and technological developments requires a vast and constant flow of 
the printed word, A previous report! considered the competitive 
results of defense expansion of the industry producing newsprint. 
Certain members of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
requested that we turn our attention to the related subject of book and 
magazine papers. Accordingly, this report considérs competition in 
paper supply for publication of books and magazines, the more durable 
media for dissemination of knowledge. 

At the outset, a problem in nomenclature is raised by the wide 
variances in trade classifications of papers as to kinds, grades, weights, 
and finishes. Moreover, those types of paper with are used for 
books and magazines are also used for other purposes, beyond the 
scope of this report. To encompass the various. papers commonly 
used in book and magazine publishing, in relation to that use, this 
report employs the shorthand term “publisher papers.’” 

aper costs are a substantial part of publication cost in both books 
and magazines, and only a relatively few papermakers supply the 
bulk of book and magazine publishers’ needs. Expansion is pursued 
warily as the industry is constantly reminded of the disastrous results 
of the overexpansion of the 1920’s, Prices are in large part restricted 
by trade customs. Emphasis on issuance of price lists only at regular 
intervals, for example, tends to stabilize prices for long periods. Trade 
associations provide ample data to permit individual suppliers to gear 
capacity to.demand, to ascertain the prevailing markups and to com- 
pare the relative efficiencies among competitors, 

The resulting lack of competitive vigor and fear of overexpansion 
delayed to an extent the achievement of expansion goals under the 
Defense Production Act. However, capacity adequate for current 
needs has been built and no short-term shortages can be foreseen. 
Moreover, versatility of machinery now producing other papers 
permits a shift if shortages threaten. 

With some exceptions, the industry cooperated in supplying a great 
part of the information desired. However, in certain fields the 
industry evinced a strong desire to preserve the confidentiality of cost 


1 Attorney General “Defense Production Act Report,’’ May 9, 1958, hereinafter sometimes referred to as 
**Newsprint Report.’’ (Page numbers of citations to this report are to the committee print issued by this 
committee on May 20, 1958). 

2 This excludes newsprint, despite some use for books and magazines. See infra, p. 4. 

* As a preliminary to the preparation of this report a survey was made of a cross section of the manu- 

, merchants, and consumers of publisher paper. The sample included 25 paper manufacturers 
50 paper merchants, 30 consumers (some printers and some publishers), and 6 associations. It included 
the manufacturers of publisher papers whose identities were known to us, and was intended to be roughly 
representative of merchants and consumers, both as to size and geographical location. The survey answers 
set forth in this report, however, are not always based upon the full number of companies questioned, since 
some answers were not responsive or sufficiently complete. 
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and customer information against investigation and to protect execu- 
tives from interview. In consequence it is impossible to establish with 
assurance whether the existing price structure and enlargement of 
capacity are primarily the result of competition rather than of collusive 
arrangements. However, little or no customer dissatisfaction has been 
expressed, and price rises seem not to have been disproportionately 
greater than prices of other commodities. 


Il. Papers Usep ror Book AND MAGAZINE PUBLISHING 


The products which supply this market and the companies which 
produce them, however, do not constitute an industry sharply defined 
by technology. They are a part of the general pulp and paper in- 
dustry which is oriented in terms of end use rather than the intrinsic 
nature of product or its manufacture. This section defines the prod- 
ucts here concerned in terms of the types, grades, and weights of papers 
used by book and magazine publishers. 

This market, though smaller than other markets for paper products, 
is still substantial. In the book field during 1957 there were 13,142 
titles published, 10,561 new works, and 2,581 new editions. In 1958, 
the number of titles was slightly less.* Currently there are 123 con- 
sumer magazines with a circulation in excess of 220,000 copies. Some 
39 of these distribute more than 1 million copies... Along with these 
are numerous trade magazines and some 27,056 titles of Government 
publications available for sale. There were 46,857 copies of these 
Government publications distributed in 1958.° From 1899.to 1957, 
annual per capita consumption of printing papers, excluding news- 
print, increased from 9.6 pounds to 47.3 pounds.’ 

The paper cost for these publications is an important part of overall 
expense. In magazines, as a group of 35 publishers reported to Maga- 
zine Publishers Association, the average cost of paper was about one- 
quarter of total operating costs. In 1956, the group reported total 
operating costs of $748,648,000, of which $203,087 ,000 or 27.1 percent 
represented paper costs. The mass of this paper shipped in 1958 by 
known producers of publisher papers amounted to 1,843,973 tons, in 
the ratio of about 1 ton for books to 7 tons for magazines.’ 


4 The World Almanac, 766 (1959). 

$Id. at 487. Listed as latest publishers’ statements available, from Audit Bureau of Circulations, Sept. 
1, 1958. 

¢ Superintendent of Documents, Annual Report (1958). 

7 American Paper & Pulp Association, ‘‘ Operating and Financial Statistics, Special Statistical Studies No. 
o to paper and pulp manufacturers, Nov. 6, 1958, based on U.S. Department of Commerce, Burean of the 

ensus data. 


‘omen as a percentage of total operating costs for 35 magazine publisbers by years 1950-56 (thousands 
of dollars): 





Percent 


Year Paper cost | Total operat-| paper cost 

ing costs of total op- 

costs 
Wie perncduagbhcticpinncencqqnesmbpocraqqundiggathtiae 147, 555 531, 356 27.8 
ROGR SS i 65 dG 4 see 164, 216 578, 511 23.4 
TORR onypew ent iydsdnecenchdtecbebatenssshediaben Get 174, 943 620, 218 28.2 
WM ccc cbi Sotid gbbiiidsliseleedecee eusbbesdsdustbbioded 184, 655, 049 23.2 
IBM, . DGeocrambibiapnerboghdangposnnq<sbbcocn<gepneteh 181, 567 669, 956 27.1 
it haggnanénneceninncecdsasunguh><equbebastetuginnanmnal 708, 772 26.6 
BONO sk vi nlk-i sa pitinwcitan in poocespbviduhbscowbiteldse dhl 748, 648 27.1 





Source: Magazine Publishers Association, Paper Committee Charts (1957). 


* “Statistical Paper Group,” report, Jan. 9, 1959 (SPG file 59-80), purporting to cover 79.3 percent of the 
industry in 1958. 
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Paper comes in a wide variety of types, grades, and sizes and is 
useful for a broad range of purposes. Its development reaches back 
before the dawn of history, although its specialized adaption to a 
wide variety of uses is recent.'° Whatever its specialized use, it 
derives from fibers, and its manufacture requires water and wood- 
pulp in tremendous quantities. Printing papers also use other fibers 
such as wastepaper, straw, rags, flax, cotton fiber, manila stock, hemp, 
bagasse, and grasses, as part of the base mixture or “furnish.” ™ 

he broad range of paper kinds, weights, sizes, and finishes and the 
wide variety of uses has led to classification in terms of end use. 
Thus, papers are used for printing, building, for wrapping and many 
for personal purposes. Unlike building paper and paper handker- 
chiefs, which are in type and use mutually exclusive, many papers 
found in books and magazines are also used for catalogs, envelopes, 
wrappings, labels and calendars, to mention a few possibilities. Our 
category of publisher papers is therefore not a classification both 
inclusive and exclusive. 

The industry’s resort to end use as the basis of classifying paper 
types, however, leads to complication in the publication field. The 
distinction between a “magazine” and a “newspaper” may be less than 
fully adequate. Certain newspaper editions are printed on publisher 
paper, and some magazines are printed on newsprint. Books are 
similarly difficult to define. The minutes of a meeting of the book 
group of Printing Paper Manufacturers Association held in June 1957, 
report the following: 


Most of the meeting was spent on the definition of a book. Comments on the 
following definition are requested from all members in order that a final definition 
may be reached at the White Sulphur Springs meeting. A ‘“‘book’’ is any case- 


bound or loose-leaf collection of pages (irrespective of number). The above is 
written with the intent to: 


Include: Exclude: 

Trade books Newspapers 

Text books Magazines 

School workbooks Dairies 

Juvenile books Date books 

Encyclopedias ‘Sales books 

Religious books Business entry books 

Dictionaries Ledgers and journals 

Manuals for teachers Albums 

Cutout and game books Catalogs 

C-1-S, C-2-S and plain paper for Advertising brochures 
book jackets Directories 

Hobby books Instruction manuals (other than for 

teachers) 


School annuals and yearbooks 


These subtle distinctions suggest problems involved in any precise 
end-use delineation. 
' Publisher papers are included in the category generally called 
printing papers, including uncoated groundwood, uncoated book paper 
and various coated papers. Uncoated groundwood paper contains 
more than 25 percent of mechanically ground woodpulp fibers in its 
base stock. The remainder of the furnish is chemically treated wood- 
pulp, cotton, flax, or other fibers. Paper with less than 25 percent 
ground wood is described as book paper. Both uncoated ground 
i Pape mits er apeonie tl 1906 used 1 304,000 short tons of such materials, of which waste paper was the 
d,”’ 85th Cong., Ist sess. 167 
ting papers is 567,000 tons 


most im t. H. Rept. 573, “Pulp, P. and Board Supply-Den:an 
(table 94) (1957). Estimated consumption of wastepaper in 1960 for use in 
and in 1965, 646,000 tons. Id. at 118 (table 41). 
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wood and uncoated book paper may be produced in a variety of sur- 
face finishes by variation in machine treatment. Common finishes 
range from antique, with a rough surface, through eggshell, vellum, 
and machine to the smooth, low-gloss English finish. 

For many years the industry made a major distinction between 
ground wood and book paper. Data collection and industry divisions 
were based on this distinction. However, development in techniques 
of coating papers over the last two decades has made the distinction 
relatively unimportant. Coating, as the name implies, is the addi- 
tion of a surface layer of casein, clay, or other material to produce 
the quality of surface sought for a particular printing job. Today, 
to the uninitiated, coated paper with a ground wood ce is pec 
distinguishable from that with a book paper base. 

Coated papers now comprise about 60 percent of publisher papers. 
They are the most common types of paper for magazines and also 
important in book publishing.’* At the same time, identical varieties 
of papers are also used extensively for commercial printing and for 
conversion into wrappings, labels, envelopes, and other paper prod- 
ucts.'* The uncoated papers have similarly dispersed uses. 

Within these broad classifications each paper manufacturer has 
his own brand names and his own arbenar grades, finishes, and 
coatings. These vary in weight and are cut in different sizes and 
rolls. An exhibit was prepared for the printing paper school of a 
large manufacturer in 1952, attached as appendix 4, which compares 
some of the brands of printing paper of book grades, showing by 
grade and mill the trade names in various t of coated and 
uncoated book papers. It describes, for 17 manufacturers, 6 general 
grades within each of which some manufacturers have as many as 
8 trade names. ‘The Paper Catalog’ “ includes in its watermarks 
and brands section some 136 pages of listings of the names of various 
writing and printing papers and of the merchants who sell them. 
Lockwood’s Diretor? * which purports to cover all watermarks and 
brands covers 154 pages with its listings. 

Of course, all these papers are not technically or esthetically suitable 
for all types of books or magazines. In such publications there are 
some limiting inherent characteristics. Thus, for Bibles and most 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, the light, tough and thin Bible paper 
is customarily used. Similarly, the production of pictorial magazines 
requires a finish capable of reproducing a fine screen photograph and 
a fiber stock which stretches so slightly that the four color rollers will 
be able to register for natural color reproduction. For weekly news 
magazines, a tough paper with adequate tensile and bursting strengths 
is a prerequisite. Weight also is a critical factor for postal purposes.” 
Within these broad limitations, however, the individual taste of the 
book or magazine publisher has considerable play.” 

This report is concerned with certain types, grades, weights, and 
sizes of paper produced, among other products, by some manufacturers 
in the pulp and paper industry. Though they also have a number of 
other uses, our concern in these papers is limited to their production 

12 See app. tables 2 and 3. 


13 Coated paper in 1958 constituted 41.4 percent of all used in commercial printing, 84.4 ae in 
labels; 5.5 percent in other converting; and 63.7 percent in seconds and job printing. ‘Print Paper 
Manufacturers Association ” su 


an Re \ 
4 See Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc., Phe P Cy nw ot Pier 1958, Metropolitan New York edition). 
% Lockwood’s ‘‘Directory of the Paper and Allied es’’ (1958). 

%¢ Postal Rate Insurance Act of 1958, 72 Stat. 138, 39 U.S.C. 280 (1958). 

7H. Rept. 573, Pulp Paper, and Board Supply- and, supra, pp. 66-68. 
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and sale for a particular market—book and magazine publishers— 
in accordance with the somewhat inadequate definitions of books and 
magazines prevailing in the paper industry (sec. app. 1). 


Ill. OrGANIZATION OF PRODUCERS AND CUSTOMERS 


This section examines the individual components which make up the 
publisher paper trade. It first considers the principal producers, and 
the various producer trade organizations which knit them into a com- 
mon group. Next, it describes the middlemen of the industry, the 
paper merchants, who are an important part of the marketing system. 
Finally, it touches on the consumers of publisher paper, describing the 
organized consumer activity which is the counterpart of the organiza- 
tions at other levels. 


A. PRODUCERS OF PUBLISHER PAPERS 


1. Principal producers 


The domestic paper industry as a whole includes some 815 paper 
mills, owned and operated by some 495 different companies. The 
total dollar value of domestic shipments from pulp, paper, and paper- 
board mills was about $10.8 billion in 1957." In addition, there are 
more than 5,000 manufacturers of converted paper products.” 

While a few companies specialize in producing a single type of paper 
product, most have a diversified output of many paper products. This 
may be illustrated by the number of product groups produced by some 
of the principal companies in the pulp and paper industry: 


Com- | Com- | Com- | Com- | Com- | Com- | Com- 
pany 1| pany 2| pany 3/| pany 4/ pany 5| pany 6| pany 7 


Number of product groups............- 
Product groups: 
Ww 


Fiber or corrugated board..........-- 
Rotogravure__.........-......-..-.-.-. 
Magazine or book....-._.....-.--...- 
Sg gpl” i Sela 
a Tissue or absorbent __.......-.....-.. 
ll, 


SPN PMP wd 





Nore,—3 other companies omitted. 


aa. Simon N. Whitney, ‘‘ Antitrust Policies-—American Experience in 20 Industries,” vol. I, 361 


The publisher paper product group accounts for about 6% percent 
of the output of the total U.S. pulp and paper industry. Of this 


18 See statement George Boyd, Jr., appearing for American P: & Pulp Association, Mar. 5, 1959, in 


hearings on S. 442, Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, 86th 


1st sess. 
19 See Standard & Poor’s Industry Surveys, paper (November 1958). 
2 See statement of George Boyd, Jr., supra. 
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total, nearly all” is produced by a few paper companies. The 
principal companies are as follows: 











1958 paper shipments (tons) 
Company 
Magazine Book 

Allied Wah Wiis Be Ok. 225, cata oo gnnnecueeanenunneehaneadl 16 4, 038 
DM Barre! OE 0 chek dwdebubicnboddsdbabbabadidsndeodsetgbbsiddausntdddyoinae 4, 637 
Berestrom Pe idminditt «Be. nanncntnneuesrcapasiniiameranenolinaseweeabelaniemneiaal 20, 450 
NE CIOs <cietidinctasd. ce ccubbberasesiccnsddocbesancécdgebugdeccepes 56, 923 8,770 

Breen Cinedusertes-amithannth ohecnmonnandbascqunmithah bh hiaiedet cecldiiadins bie Gi eblead Sale 270 
Haney, tags OF Ne ha od racegto cn cdnnchewsns nnupeceganets 64, 703 6, 479 
The Chilli Paper Co. eabeidiegy of the Mead Corp.), 199 6, 425 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co..............--.---.- 17, TER bd Jesh sae 
Crean Gen IN 5a 5553.5 rdodebacebavquentbctebeceustatonda > AAO Lit ls 
Ph EN rae ee 50, 090 201 
P.H. Glatielter i sicdaddubiobevedébeveuserecenuhsepansimitcncgainascheistnaandinewael 36; 820 
Ss 4, cin nncndepturdiipesenye criereedbbanhsdnismiaiatedabdeiacaaiiaea 6 
eR ictlintn en acamsmpelhdpettpnagnuntinnninttegtnaadminiiel 155, 462 6, 584 
I aah ek ed oeeb debvdosedeowadenneaendenwaiel 222, 584 97 
ee DEOO COUN, oe... cencnnkingnguesen saceusaeuitttebShinibitthinnsgaebineda 81, 684 27,690 
DE IROIG Se COU IOI, 0s wognctcansccccnccssibocsabucesennwedcoet 19, 470 2, 187 
New York & Pennsylvania ote IR 6 downed dbddidhbbtbbhdbaddnbbbicteinatd 219, 815 11, 682 
Newton Falls | ee BG BIN anna nockvnctennnsensandiiniin~dhmmemseiee ei mail 488 
Sa anes saab ieee or soore ccs cca ccodascemdeacsitnabecenceuasnte 116, 762 41,404 
St.. Regia Parner 00.....<c-.cccssahintiinveve dis dads Stel db sea eG hac 
Simpson Pa 3,949 
Tileston & 1, 400 
8. D. Warren Co 14 35, 804 
weetead Pe Co. a of Hammermill Paper Co.)...............- 5 1, 336 
est Virgiuin Ptip & Paper Od..ncisidce nce nc sekk sti ssc ss sabise lj 65, 512 15, 789 
POUR GONG oe ene bcc et bqek badppeniepadsenadghbabhbuesdiadidens 1, 607, 567 236, 406 


Source: Statistical Paper Group, report, Jan. 9, 1959, SPG File No. 59-8C. 


Seven of the companies listed do most of the periodical business 
and six the preponderance of the book paper business. For periodi- 
cals, the seven companies shipped 1,257,696 tons, or 78.4 percent of 
the total tonnage reported to the Statistical Paper ‘Group during 1958. 
The 11 companies remaining shipped only 21.6 percent. Details ap- 
pear from the following table: 


Periodical papers concentration 











Percent of 
tal 

RO ea ee a ee ae 16.0 

Rimberiy-Gisrk cle rane atameida-sdithoduntirmattaaedieiandiiedtaa 13.8 

FROG or ee 1 er CI WII. on oo ei heeenierdei cs aguers eanieenececish «inane aiametnt 13.7 

COU IIUTL...' = <<a: bee dulitta ond tabtietinhnt6~cnsestindieendtiitmaneten aii 13.5 

i isos bc inl Rl ecduah cecal eipeneredguecelieewaneneeos 9.7 

I i i cntin cho seimniettarrorrattilieentintn des wir capisitiiiatiidiintaa Aidit Miia iam 7.3 

CEO SR a 2 conde asasinasadnporahasossaumuaedpae annie 5.4 

F RUE. nninenhn tient eocctitity nites dill iain thie seee eae 78.4 

Ud GENIE. 2. eet nmn ch nastenentevesteth etnias menial ~ ae ttacagmiian deel 21.6 

Dat PR. 6s int eaitgnintn ob < dered onto dite - tani amine 100. 0 
Source: Statistical Paper Group, report, Jan. 9, 1959. SPG File No. 59-8C. 

31 Statistical data on concentration are based on re to eooees = P: Manufacturers’ Association 

and Statistical Paper Group (which are later descri in Lage mere for companies rendering 

reports to these collecting agencies. In the case of Statistical port on which concentra- 


tion data is based is stated to represent 79.3 percent of the sean tx a, and fine papers 
(excluding rag content and thin paper). In the case of Printing Peger? anufacturers’ Association data, 
the report on which total industry shipments is based reprezents 93.6 percent of total shipments. There 
is no separate analysis of the —on of the data reflected by shipments to books and periodicals since 
this is cae one of the end uses ‘or purposes of this report, these figures are the best available. 
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A similar concentration appears in shipments of papers for book 
publishing. The six largest producers shipped 177,957 tons in 1958, 
or 75.3 percent of the total reported to the Statistical Paper Group. 
The 16 other producers shipped only 24.7 percent. The table below 
analyzes shipments of the companies in this category: 


Book papers concentration 





Shipments Percent of 
(tons) total reported 





EE cic. ccdclcndicgunsssdonsesncescscucwe sdk bial snielestua aoe 41, 404 17.5 
I ik, See TE nk wnenasdnnpsenhannbuleamiibgetbaauser anne 36, 820 15.6 
iets DEMIR pEN Ss Nitec nn a dcncceccncdeonescctssécccnbosdesusnscksnemilsas 35, 804 15,1 
SE ian Lette beorcdscenspiseccunséatishe DOOMnASAsSOESALDELEE 27, 690 11.7 
NTE eee san eemdusianarinwh sani siannensasbhs ue knee 20, 450 8.7 
BE NN nr acinus dintoondduadhieitpennskabonbabbsncbueehsaciaan 15, 789 6.7 

Oiehe) i. bo ooo cadccncincesnccnccesdskucstacsbasunbeadhssaatees 177, 957 75.3 
EG cc PRI L as 5 on de wew wie co ncdsveccunesesstscsussednésuasenesaae 58, 449 24.7 
WN TG Gadel dn ins dec nmtencedindsecucwessddunecnctnaveudaaeaenel 236, 406 100.0 





Source: Statistical Paper Group, report, Jan. 9, 1959, SPG File No. 59-8C. 


These companies’ mills are mostly in the Northeastern States and 
northern tiers of Midwestern States.” Most of these plants were 
constructed prior to the turn of the century and some over a century 
ago. Apart from the Saint Francisville Mill, presently under con- 
struction,” the latest complete mill reported to have been constructed 
was built in 1946- the oldest in 1826.% While most of the mills were 
built to produce book or magazine paper, a number are former news- 
print plants changed to this use about the time of the shift of newsprint 
manufacture to Canada. However, this shift to Canada did not 
include printing paper manufacture, and a very small fraction of 1 
percent is imported.” 

This diversification is characteristic. Our survey shows that sub- 
stantially all of the companies produce paper other than book and 
magazine paper, although one reported producing only book grade. 
One mile used 5 percent of its production for book and magazine paper. 
The percentage, however, generally ran much higher,” and five mills 
used their entire capacity producing those papers. Generally speak- 

® Locations of plants of the principal producing units are distributed as follows: Maine four, Maryland 
one, Massachusetts three, Michigan two, Minnesota two, New York five, North Carolina one, Ohio three, 
Oregon one, Pennsylvania five, Texas one, Tennessee one, Virginia one, and Wisconsin six. Seven States 


represent 70.6 percent of shipments (Census of Manufacture, 1954 Bulletin, MC 26A). 
See, infra, p. 31, fn. 


aaa modernization has, of course, taken place and a number of new and modern machines have been 


25 Newsprint Report, supra, pp. 7 et seq. 
% “Pulp, Paper, and Board Supply Demand,” supra, p. 149 (table 67). One of the reasons was the tariff 


of % cent per pound and 5 percent ad valorem. U.S. Tariff Commission,’’ Summaries of Tariff Information, 
Paper and Books,” vol. 14 (1948). 


27 veo of publisher paper production, from Jan. 1, 1958, to Sept. 1, 1958, at each company or mill 
from which data was made available to the Department of Justice is as follows: 


Company or mill: Percent Company or mill—Con. Percent Company or mill—Con. Percent 
1 





inedennnemnn 17.0 epakioeincentuitopmceneeh \. mm Dinninebnanchalebhe.s 
Doe chaeteesoe 47.2 x - %.3 thine athanesmn 8.1 
100.0 -- 100.0 Tiana annmenee sate 28.8 
BiG ddeneonse 96.0 - 100.0 40.0 
SIDS Beene taceten Secncedan 23.0 18 25.0 
Go euesbeper ee 72.8 { ea rn de 5.0 
De vcbeceee ae te ee oe eee 62 0 25.0 
ae eee reaper eine 100.0 
6 42.0 52.5 
alas sights Uae « 570 TEs cciemeabawanetateny eee 
17.0 72.5 


Note.—In this and subsequent tables, numbers identifying companies have been varied to retain the 
confidential nature of figures for individual companies, 
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ing, utilization of plant capacity among these companies ran very 
high.* 

Some companies achieve a diversification of product by the opera- 
tion of several mills, each producing a different type of paper product, 
Others use different types of machines within one mill to provide 
variety of output. Paradoxically, despite wide variation in grades 
and types of paper used for books and magazines, the same paper 
machines are used in many instances. Some grades of magazine 
paper for use in high-speed presses may require a high cost mill or 
machines specifically constructed for such production. With minor 
adjustments, other types of paper suitable for different uses can often 
be made in the same mill on the same machines. Papermaking, like 
many other processes in modern technology, is thus capable of myriad 
changes in end product with cauaadaaaien changes in the basic 
machinery.” 

There is a high degree of integration in the larger companies supply- 
ing publisher papers. These companies own basic timber reserves 
and pulp mills to supply the woodpulp which is their principal raw 
material. Outside suppliers are used, however, when market. condi- 
tions make it more profitable to purchase raw materials. In 1956, 
according to a published survey,*” many of the integrated companies 
cana preferred to purchase high percentages of their pulpwood 
requirements, holding their own timberlands in reserve. However, 
our survey shows that integrated facilities are presently used to a 
greater extent. Of the 17 companies reporting, only 3 chose to use 
outside sources entirely for their supply of pulp. Nose than half of 
the individual mills of these companies use less than 20 percent of 
purchased pulp.* 

This integration to some extent resulted from mergers. Inter- 
national Paper Co. and Crown Zellerbach Corp. are probably the 
largest elements in the pulp and paper business. Together the 
account for some 15 pereent of periodical paper shipments.” Bot 
have had a history of growth by merger. International originated 
with a merger of 16 paper mills and a number of pulp mills in 1898." 
The process of merger has continued. As late as Roseanber 1956, 
Long Bell Lumber Co. and Long Bell Lumber Corp. were merged 
into International Paper Co.* Similarly, Crown Zellerbach in 1928 
was the result of an acquisition by Zellerbach Corp. of Crown-Willa- 
mette Paper Corp. In June of 1953 it acquired St. Helen’s Pulp 
and Paper Co.* A year later, Crown Zellerbach purchased Gaylord 
Container Corp.” Other mergers of significance include the purchase 
by Mead Corp. of the Chillicothe Paper Co. in November of 1955, 
and the acquisition in 1957 and 1958 of two paper merchants, including 
one of the leading merchant houses in the country.” 


38 See appendix table 5. 
0 a Paper, and Board Supply-Demand,” supra, P- 86. 
% Smith, Barney & Co., ‘‘The Paper Industry Today,” pp. 76-81, 92-129 (1956). 
3! See app. 6. 
“Newsprint Report,’ 14; “Antitrust Policies, 357 
“Ne »’ supra, p. 14; “An ol ,”’ supra, p. 357. 
% “Newsprint ,”’ supra, p. 26; 60th Annual Renate International Paper Co., p. 30. On July 3, 
International Co. executed #consent order with the Federal Trade Commission requiring divesti- 
ture of stock in an affiliate of Long Bell Lumber Co., and sale of certain papers to competing paper or paper- 
board mills. FTC docket 6676. CCH 1957-58, Trade Regulation Reports, “Federal T Commission 
Complaints, Orders, and Stipulations,” par. 26560. 
3s “Newsprint Report,” supra, p. 24; "Antitrust Policies, supra, p. 340; 20 FTC 480 (1935). 
% “Newsprint Report,” supra, pp. 25-26; “Antitrust Policies,” supra, p. 348. See docket 6180, Federal 
Trade Commission. 
" “Antitrust Policies,” supra, p. 358. 
The Mead Corp., Annual Report to Stockholders, 1955, p. 16. 
%® The Mead Corp., Annual Report to Stockholders, 1957, p. 12. 
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2. The manufacturers’ associations 


The principal manufacturers of publisher paper are organized into 
a hierachy of associations, which are important functioning parts of 
the industry’s structure. 

American Paper & Pulp Association.—The American Paper & Pulp 
Association is “the overall national association of the pulp and paper 
industry,” “ comprised of a number of autonomous associations * 
representing various segments of the paper industry. The APPA 
conducts conventions, makes appearances in aid or in opposition to 
legislation affecting the industry and supplies comprehensive pulp 
and paper statistical information to the industry and related pulp 
trades. One of its annual publications, “Capital and Income Survey 
of the United States Pulp and Paper Industry,” summarizes financial 
and operating data on the industry as a whole. It also publishes 
a monthly statistical summary. At irregular intervals, special 
studies are published on receipts, consumption, and inventories of 
woodpulp, and financial, labor, and operating statistics of the industry. 

Printing Paper Manufacturers Association—This association, a 
member association of American Paper & Pulp Association, is directly 
concerned with manufacture of publisher papers and other printing 

apers. It has its office at the same address as the parent association. 

his group was organized in January 1957 as a reconstitution of the 
Book Paper Manufacturers Association and the Groundwood Paper 
Manufacturers Association.“ Its bylaws define its field of interest as 
those types of paper covered by these predecessors. Membership is 
open to domestic firms engaged— 


in the manufacture of printing papers and converting papers, including or 


excluding such specific types of paper as may be determined from time to time 
by the executive committee.” 


The membership is in four groups, on the basis of the intended use of 
the paper manufactured. Thus, manufacturers of paper intended for 
use in periodicals, including catalogs, constitute the periodical group; 
producers of papers to be used in Ved and soft-bound books, make 
up the book group; those making papers for use by commercial 
rinters constitute the commercial printing group; and those manu- 
acturing papers intended for conversion into other products (such as 
labels or envelopes) are in the converting group. 


4° See statement George Boyd, Jr., appearing for American Popes < 
a gs on 8. 442, Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
sess. 

41 App. 7 lists the constituent associations. 

“ The 1958 survey, among other things, compared earning rates for the overall industry, the integrated 
companies and the nonintegrated companies from 1939 to 1957. These data showed that in 1957 dividends 
paid by the integrated companies were 5.3 percent of their net worth, while nonintegrated companies showed 
& pecentage of only 2.9. 

48 The montbly summary reports tons of production, orders received, orders unshipped, shipments in 
tons and in value, and total stocks on hand for each of the paper groups. It also contains some special, 
studies and statistics on pulp receipts, consumption, and inventories; wastepaper receipts, consumption 


& Pulp Association, Mar, 5, 1959, in 
te Judiciary Committee, 86th Cong., 


and inventories; and woodpulp production and consumption. It analyzes both exports and imports. 
“ Improvements in the quality of ground wood magazine and book led to the consolidation of these 
organizations. Originally there was a wide gulf between producers of paper and those which manu- 


factured groundwood papers. The Groundwood Paper Manufacturers Association répresented the manu- 
facturers that produced oe of more than 25 percent groundwood. It was used primarily for inexpensive 
magazines and bound books. The Book Paper Manufacturers Association represented manufacturers of 
paper some of which had a rag content. It was generally a better grade than groundwood and was used 
in the publishing of the more expensive books. The technical im ement in the production of coated 
paper made possible the production of coated groundwood paper which is almost in quality to coated 
se sed with a rag content. _When the distinction disappeared, membership in the two associations wera 
a ceseter in PPMA. (Interviews, Robert Canfield, president, PPMA, and Dr, Louis T. 

evenson. 

46 Revised bylaws approved at annual meeting, Feb. 18, 1058. 

4¢ See executive committee minutes on what a book is, supra, p. 4. 
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The association collected 1957 dues aggregating over $400,000 and 
contributed $130,000 to American Paper t Pulp Association as dues.” 
Among its publications are: 

At one time PPMA collected a basic market price report which 
tabulated the average base price of orders received during a prior 
2-week period. Appendix 8 reproduces a sample report for the period 
ending April 13, 1957. This was a carryover from the statistics 
collected by the Groundwood Paper Manufacturers. Association and 
was discontinued in June 1957. 

The statistics collected cover printing papers from which shipments 
of some 28 categories can readily be determined.* 

Statistical paper group.—Supplementing the statistical services of 
the Printing Paper Manufacturers Association, a separate organiza- 
tion, the Statistical Paper Group, collects and publishes detailed data 
on the operations of the individual companies. This group provides 
weekly reports, issued about a week after the close of the period, 
showing shipments of paper both by classes (groundwood, book, 
coated, and fine) and end uses.” 


B. PAPER MERCHANTS 


Paper merchants in their trade association classify themselves into 
three groups: Fine, wrapping, and dual. Differentiation depends on 
whether they sell fine paper only (including publisher papers among 
other types), wrapping paper only, or both. In our investigation and 
this report we have been concerned with only two of these classes, 
“fine” and “‘dual” merchants, and then only to the extent that they 
distribute paper for books and magazines. 

Paper merchants play an important part in distributing publisher 
papers to the book and magazine trade. A few manufacturers now 
undertake extensive distribution to publishers either directly or 
through a purchased merchant organization. Further, a compara- 
tively small number of large publishers and printers account for a very 
substantial portion of total sales by direct purchase from the mill. 
Nevertheless, the preponderance of sales to the several hundred other 
publishers or their printers are made either by or through one of the 
thousands of independent paper merchants in the country.” In addi- 
tion, merchants, rather than manufacturers, handle most of the paper 
sales to U.S. Government agencies. . 

In some sales a merchant may act as a jobber, selling from his ware- 
house stock. In others, he may act as a broker, handling orders for 

‘7 PPMA, 1957 Annual Report. 
Monthly Groundwood Paper Statistical Summary. 
Monthly End-Uses of Groundwood Paper Shipments. 
Weekly Statistical Report—Tons. 
ce eee 
Weekly Statistical Report Chart. 
Executive’s Summary. 
Executive’s Summary for Groundwood Mills. 
Printing Paper Shipments—Monthly Summary. 
Weekly Statistical Report. 
Summary of Operating Hours. 
News Bulletin. 

48 See app. 9. 

4? See app. 10. 

50 Both manufacturers and merchants consider customers’ identities highly confidential. Consequently, 


no determination of the relative importance of the two channels of distribution can be made with any degree 
of precision. 


41064—59——_3 
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mill shipment and at times providing some delivery services.*' In 
either case, he is available for technical services in printing problems. 
His most important economic service, in any event, is the maintenance 
of a warehouse reservoir of stocks of many paper grades. This both 
satisfies the small-quantity requirements of printers and publishers 
and makes possible large-scale economical operations by the manu- 
facturers. 

There is a degree of specialization by merchants in the classes of 
customers to whom they sell. Some merchants sell publisher papers 
exclusively to printers, while others deal exclusively with publishers. 
Our survey showed that 5 of the 27 merchants who gave responsive 
answers on this point dealt only with printers, and 2 only with pub- 
lishers. The remaining 20 sold to both in varying proportions, with 
sales to printers apparently predominating.” 

Like the producers of publisher papers, merchants are also organ- 
ized in trade associations. Although they have numerous local asso- 
ciations scattered throughout the country, whose operations we 
could not hope to study in this necessarily general survey, their 
spokesman on a regional and national level is the National Paper 

rade Association, Inc. (NPTA).% Under its bylaws * member- 
ship is divided inte two parts: Members distributing fine papers are 
members of a fine paper division ® and members distributing wrapping 
paper or twine are members of the wrapping paper division. is- 
tributors of both lines, called dual merchants, are members of both 
divisions. Each year the National Paper Trade Association has a 
fall convention and also an annual meeting in the spring. Members 
of the fine paper division and of the wrapping paper division hold 
separate as well as general industry meetings at the conventions. 
The board of directors of the two divisions are chosen to give repre- 
sentation by regions of the country.*® The meetings of the member- 
ship are well attended.*” 

National Paper Trade Association, Inc., publishes a “Manual of 
Accounting and Costing for the Paper Distributing Trade.” It was 
started about 30 years ago and has been revised from time to time. 


Approximately 35 to 40 percent of the NPTA members follow this 
manual, 


51 The National Paper Trade Association, ‘1957 Annual Survey of Paper Merchants Operations,’’table 3, 
May 1958. The fine paper section shows, on the basis of 193 firms constituting the sampling, 50.28 percent 
of the sales made were warehouse sales, where the merchant had performed a storage function. In an addi- 
tional 10.72 percent, the merchant performed some cartage in connection with the sale which was ordered 
directly from the mill, and, in 39 percent of the cases, there were direct sales so that the merchant acted 
primarily as an order taker. These sales were fine paper sales as a whole and were not limited to publisher 
papers. 

8 See app. 11. 

8% Principal office, 220 East 42d St., New York, N.Y. 

% Bylaws of the National Paper Trade Association, Inc., Mar. 27, 1957. 

55 This includes merchants handling publisher . among other rs. 

% Region I consists of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, M usetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island; region II, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, and the District of Colum- 
bia; region III, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Missi- 
sippl, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; region IV, Michigan, W: Indiana, 


’ ’ Tilinois, 
io, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri; region V, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado; region VI, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Washington, Oregon, and California. 


& NPTA, “A Brief Summary of What Happened at the 1958 Annual Convention of National Paper 
Trade Association, Inc.” 


8 Interview, James Harold Londergran, executive secretary, NPTA, Nov. 25, 1958. 
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The manual defines three types of sales. A warehouse sale is 
one where the paper merchant has actually warehoused the paper. 
Indirect and direct sales are those where the paper merchant orders 
directly from the manufacturer. The sale is indirect when there is 
some cartage expense for the paper merchant and direct when there is 
none. This manual also specifies the various items of expense and 
disbursement and explains how they should be recorded under the 
seven main classifications it establishes. It assists in the preparation 
of the statistics of the paper distribution trade and forms the basis 
for operating comparisons.” Aside from the manual, the association 
publishes in special studies average figures in relation to salésmen’s 
compensation, which may be used as markups to insure profitable 
operation.“ 

An “Annual Survey of Fine Paper Merchants” shows for each of 
three earning groups the number of pounds sold from the warehouse, 
indirect and direct from the mills. It also shows the expense factors 
on the assumption of an average cost of goods sold. According to its 
compilers, the 1957 annual survey “ covered more than a billion dol- 
lars of sales and more than 36 percent of the estimated sales made by 
all wholesale distributors of paper. These statistics for fine paper 
merchants were based on the returns from 193 firms. Of these, 25 
firms earned less than 1 percent on sales after taxes,* 104 between 1 
and 2 percent and 64 over 2 percent. These earnings groups were used 
as categories in a series of tables showing such details as proportions 
of net earnings to sales, trading sae to profits, inventory turnover 
to working capital and payroll to sales 

A comment in the annual report “ states: 

Gross trading margin percentages in the case of fine paper merchants rose from 
16.09 to 16.49 percent and for the dual merchants from 16.65 to 16.74 percent. 


Only in the case of wrapping paper merchants did gross trading margin percentages 
decline—-from 17.97 percent in 1956 to 17.47 percent in 1957. 


Another noteworthy comment was: 


* * * The lowest earning groups had the smallest ratios of warehouse to totai 
sales and the principal cause of their overall poor earning position was their 
inability to handle the average warehouse order at a profit. Because of the 
preponderance in numbers of warehouse orders these losses seriously affected the 
earning position. 


NPTA also prepares a monthly report for both its fine paper division 
and its wrapping paper division. The monthly report shows sales 
and collections both nationally and by regions. in another field, 





59 “Warehouse sale’ is a sale made from the merchandise in the warehouse and delivered by the mer- 
cnant’s truck or by an outside truckman or called for by the purchaser. An “‘indirect sale” is a sale other 
than a warehouse sale—one for which a specific order is placed with a manufacturer and on which some 
cartage expense applies and/or on which the allowance for trans etion granted by the manufacturer is 
less than the actual amount paid by the merchant. A “direct sale’’ is a sale other than a warehouse sale— 
one for which a specific order is pe with the manufacturer and shipped directly to the buyer or to a 
specified destination and on which no transportation or cartage expense is incurred by the merchant. The 
lanual notes that the only distinction between an indirect and a direct sale is that the former invelves 
expense to the merchant for transportation and/or cartage and the latter does not. 

6 The effect of these calculations are considered infra, p. 32. 

6! For example, see, “Studies of National Paper Trade Association, Inc.,” dated Oct. 6, 1955, and Novem- 
ber 1955, which compute such markups. 

® National Paper Trade Association, Inc., ‘1957 Annual Survey of Operations of Fine, Wrapping, and 
Dual Paper Merchants,” Statistical Research Division, May 1958. 

8 A fifth of these reported a loss. 

« NPTA, supra, “1957 Annual Survey.” 
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NPTA publishes a market report comparing unfilled orders with the 
preceding 3-month period. The market report includes: A staten:-ent 
of grades regarded as slow moving with the percentage of merchandise 
in each; the time of manufacture for special orders; a prognosis of sales 
in the next quarter; a report of the gross trading margin (or average 
markup); the inventory position; and the percentage of buyer activity 
compared with the activity 3 months previous. 


C. CUSTOMERS AND THEIR ORGANIZATION 


In terms of dollar volume, publishers of books and magazines pro- 
vide an important market for paper producers. Taken together, con- 
sumer magazines and business periodical publishers secure in the 
neighborhood of 30 percent of the more than $4 billion spent by 
advertisers in direct advertising.” Noted earlier in this report is the 
importance of the cost of paper in the magazine producer’s total 
operating costs.“ In recent years its ratio has varied from a low of 
26.6 percent in 1955 to a high of 28.4 percent in 1951. Thus, for 
paper alone, the magazines and business papers may spend some 
$300 million. 

A publisher can get paper supplies several ways. He may buy it 
directly from the mill, and does so usually where he has exact, private 
specifications of stock; he may order through a paper merchant or 
take from the latter’s warehouse stock; or he may let the printer of 
his publication supply the paper from his own sources, the paper cost 
being considered part of the printing cost.” The publisher’s choice 
may be determined by a traditional ae association, by a desire 
for merchant servicing, by a need for close contact with a manufacturer 
in drawing up private paper specifications, or by his size and purchas- 
ing power. 

Our survey of a group of consumers gives some conception of their 
size. One of the large magazine publishers, estimating its assets at 
more than $200 million, purchases in excess of 250,000 tons of coated 
paper for its domestic operations. A book publisher, similarly promi- 
nent in its field, calculated its assets at less than $50 million and its 
paper consumption in the neighborhood of 15,000 tons. The several 
companies engaged in both book and magazine publication exercise 
a proportionately greater purchasing power in the book paper field 
than do those engaged in book publishing alone. Purchases by these 
very large concerns are usually spread among two or more paper 
producers. Accordingly, their bargaining position js such that one 
manufacturer cannot very well secure a higher price for his paper 
than another manufacturer of a similar grade secures. Moreover, 
the paper consumers in this field do not stand alone. They are highly 
organized. 

Organization, in fact, as much characterizes the consuming as the 
supplying part of the industry. Magazine Publishers Association, 
for example, maintains a special paper committee which studies paper 
costs, comparing them with the wholesale commodity index and 


6 Figures varied from 35.1 percent in 1948 to 27.6 percent in 1956. See app. 22. 

See supra, p. 3. 

6? Generally, the printer has little to do with the publishing function, although there are exceptions. 
For example, McCall Corp. prints not only its own magazines but also prints for other publishers. Curtis 
Publishing Co. is a completely integrated concern. Doubleday Doran, a book publisher, also has printing 
facilities. 
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magazine revenue per square inch, and makes forecasts concerning the 
adequacy of paper supplies in the future. In addition it commissions 
special studies on these subjects.“ American book publishers also 
have trade association representation, Trade book ® publishers are 
organized into the American Book Publishers Council, Inc.” This 
association numbers among its directors representatives of a number 
of the largest publishers as well as some of the book promotional 
organizations. The textbook publishers are organized into the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute.” Book manufacturers; 
i.e., the printers and binders who actually produce the books, are 
organized into the Book Manufacturers Institute.” Problems of 
paper, however, are ordinarily regarded as problems for the publisher 
rather than for the Book Manufacturers Institute, although the latter 
association was active in preparing paper standards for textbooks. 
There are also local associations, specialized groups, and religious 
associations interested in publishing.” 


IV. Impact or THE Derensé PRopvuctiIon Act 


Since the industry overexpansion in the twenties and the subsequent 
collapse during the depression years, paper manufacturers have been 
wary of expanding their production facilities. This reluctance existed 
even during the period of the Korean emergency. Despite the needs 
for paper incident to the emergency, wariness of overproduction in 
the early stages of the Defense Production Act period prevented im- 
mediate full expansion of paper facilities. Eventually, a goal for 
expansion was agreed upon and considerable expansion by both small 
and large concerns engaged in the production of book and magazine 
paper took place. At the same time, great care was exercised to 
prevent customer relationships from being disturbed. 

Military problems alone require enormous paper tonnages. Even 
the simplest of weapons today has its field manual or book of instrue- 
tions for its use. tn Armed Forces training, as in all education, the 
written word is an important medium of training. Defense mobili- 
zation and civilian defense likewise require mass education, plans, 
forms, manuals, and the other papers to weld the individual efforts 
into a cohesive whole. Paper is a direct munition of psychological 
warfare units and a means of maintaining the morale of our allies. 
To achieve a mobilization base in this area, the National Production 
Authority early concerned itself with expansion of pulp, paper, and 
paperboard production facilities. This was to be carried out pri- 
marily through rapid tax amortization incentives. 

Industry reluctance to expand appeared early in the discussions 
of the Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard Industry Advisory Committee. 
The committee significantly called for caution to avoid overexpansion. 
And, after careful examination of statistics by a task group, the 
committee recommended that the initial forecasts be revised down- 


#8 See, for example, Louis T. Stevenson, “Forecast of 1958 Paper Production,” prepared for Tucker, 
Anthony & R. L. Day. 

® Substantially all books, other than textbooks, are called trade books. 

70 24 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 

71 432 4th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

7223 West 43d St., New York, N.Y. 

7 Cornwall Press, Inc., ‘“The Business Directory of American Book Publishing,”’ pp. 144-150 (1958). 
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ward. Its final report was issued in early January 1952, and the 
program subsequently established by the Defense Production Admin- 
istration (DPA) on February 29, 1952, was officially designated as 
DPA Expansion Goal No. 49—Paper, Paperboard, and Woodpulp.”* 

One principal problem of NPA’s Paper Manufacturing Branch, 
responsible for production and distribution of various grades of paper, 
was insuring equitable sharing by all papermills in supplying the 
paper requirements of Government. Determining that the priorities 
system in other industries would curtail paper production and disrupt 
its distribution, NPA issued a special order, M-36, giving priorities 
to the various Government departments.” Among its provisions 
was a priority for— 
producers of products or parts thereof for any of the activities listed above [for 
the Government] to the extent that the primary paper is to be used exclusively as 
a component part of the products to be delivered on a contract or purchase order 
issued by such activity.” 

A production order report was also prescribed for each manu- 
facturer to indicate,the current status of paper orders scheduled for 
Government use. Study of these reports revealed the existence of 
several procurement problems, and the paper manufacturing branch 
acted to scale down Government orders to immediate needs and to 
arrange the supply of substitute grades where possible. Manufac- 
turers were also urged to produce grades which were in short supply. 
The system alleviated shortages and achieved maximum production of 
paper from existing capacity, without posing any threat to the pattern 
of normal distribution. 

When a Government agency required assistance in procuring paper, 
a study was made by the paper manufacturing branch of the require- 
ments, grades specifications, shipping dates, and the production 
schedules of the mills already approached by the agency. This was 
followed by an examination of the reserve production records filed by 
the other manufacturers. Such a study made it possible to suggest 
other mills which might be able voluntarily to fill the requirements. 
In the relatively few cases where this could not be accomplished, a 
priority directive was issued. 

The following table indicates the extent to which directives were 
required for groundwood and machine-coated and book papers, the 
usual raw material for books and magazines: 


Voluntary and directed distribution of papers under NPA program 


{In tons] 
Groundwood Machine coated Book 


Voluntary | Directed | Voluntary | Directed | Voluntary | Directed 





2d quarter_.__._..._____._._.._- 14, 167 1, 155 


5, 318 550 30, 511 6,079 
I Se ciie ocas cian 12, 407 |......-..- 4 4 Beale | (28,417 2, 178 
the -Qumntene irik CLL | 10,423 [u.cRiw 2 AGB ie. cas 27, 621 792 
Seb iets eee Wb scsi 16, 567 |.......-.- 


| RN aS Ra Se DO Bilt iis merce 1, FSA. ac: O78 ta ALi. 


Source: “‘Historical Report No. 37,’ supra, pp. 61-62. 


% U.S. Department of Commerce, ‘‘ History of Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard, Historical Report No. 37,” 
pp. 13, 14 (1953). 

7 Order of Feb. 8, 1951. See “‘ Historical Report No. 37,” supra, pp. 56 and 57. 

76 Id. at p. 57. 
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The Defense Production Administration also approved a production 
expansion goal on February 29, 1952.” The proposed expansion 
for groundwood, machine coated, and book papers, among others, had 
been materially greater than there were applications for certificates. 
In other words, the reluctance on the part of industry to expand 
prevailed over the tax incentives offered. As a result, the DPA 
adjusted its views, and, on February 29, 1952, adopted expansion 
goals for major categories of paper products to be reached January 1, 
1956. In the expansion program, groundwood, book, and machine- 
coated papers were lumped together. The expansion contemplated 
an increase of 225,000 tons ” in that category, and the last certification 
necessary to achieve this goal was issued in October 1953. 
Applications approved 

Appendix 24 is a tabulation of the results of the DPA expansion 
program. This table shows that the annual tonnage of publisher 
papers was to be increased 231,450 tons and that the pulp capacity 
was to be increased 82,000 tons, excluding the daily capacity reported 
by the Mead Corp. Both large and small producers participated, 
with very few applications denied. 

The applications approved included two designated as small 
business—the Fitchburg Paper Co. of Fitchburg, Mass., and the Lee 
Paper Co. of Vicksburg, Mich. The Fitchburg Paper Co. applied for a 
certification of $598,614, representing an expansion of 12,000 tons of 
book paper and 11,000 tons of pulp, which was certified at a 60 percent 
rate. The application for the Lee Paper Co. was for $1,445,476. 
This was certified for the full amount, and 50 percent was declared 
eligible for amortization. The result was to add 7,500 tons of fine 
paper (bond, ledger, manifold, index, reproduction, wedding, drawing, 
tracing, check, map and chart, bristol, cover and text paper for books). 
Of the balance of the certificates, two companies were not classified 
and seven were classified as large business concerns. All but one of 
the companies which obtained certificates are engaged in both book 
and magazine paper production. 

Six of the certified companies are leading manufacturers in the 
publisher paper field. In the book paper field, certificates were 
issued for six companies whose present capacity aggregates 111,704 
tons, or almost 50 percent of the total current production. Three of 
these companies are among the six largest and their book paper ship- 
ments aggregate 39.3 percent of the total shipments reported to the 
Statistical Paper Group. In the magazine paper field, certificates 
were issued for five companies whose present capacity aggregates 
475,971 tons, or almost 30 percent of the total current production. 
Two were among the seven largest, their magazine shipments aggre- 
gating 21 percent of the total produced. 

The table following lists, for each of the six leading companies 
which secured tax amortization certificates, the company name and the 
certification numbers, the amount of increase contemplated by the 
DPA program, and the actual percentage increase in capacity since 
1951: 

7 Id, at p. 77. 
8 Id, at p. 79. 
79 Td. at p. 80. 
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Tax amortization certifications under DPA compared with present capacity and 
increase of production 





jomptated, b increase per- 
Name and certificate numbers DPA (various centage 
les) } seporsed 
1951-58 ? 
Tons Percent 
DD, At. Barre F bpet: 00d MOG78.. -.i.aciacecisiincsssccteencsgscpuaswacs~<asesn 17, 000 @) 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.: 
NOMS TOs Sd. SLO ti A. a3... diigo duce 59, 000 443.0 
anne dene tence olin qiethenntinsiintie dieu emanate ean inact eitias aed nate 14.0 
MT ak tab iTS olan a eh i eine ede eset babs eeedte 11.0 
EB op eiatme tthe, tee Ship deen} og b pobipsnteciind <tiis at —bprehh ohiedd eh aletgda bob tein dh 13.0 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Co.: 1028 §__...-..-.---.--.---2---22-..- 521, 000 16.0 
RRO ee 8 aa 33, 000 32.0 
New York & Pennsylvania Co.: 25921....................-.........-..-. 38, 950 ; as 
UOanete Peper Oe. M78b. 5228.0 5s kk oe nie bo 26, 350 ‘4 a 
4 


1 Application files of Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
* Department of Justice Survey. 

3 Not canvassed. 

‘ Reported by mill. 

§ Contemplated pulp only. 


Applications denied 


Of the five applications denied, three (Nos. 3231, 3232, and 3531) 
were made by the Champion Paper & Fibre Co. One, to increase 
machine-coated paper by 25 tons per day at an expense of $124,900, 
was deemed not in the interest of national defense. Another, con- 
templating an expenditure of $108,025, would have increased capacity 
for production of various types of paper by 9 tons per day. It was 
denied on the ground that the work contemplated consisted of replace- 
ment and modernization. The third application, to enlarge drying 
capacity for coated paper so as to increase its production by 10 tons 
per day, was denied as not necessary in the interests of national de- 
fense. The fourth denial was of an application by Everett Pulp & 
Paper Co., of Everett, Wash. This was for machine-finished book 
paper and involved an expenditure of $76,931.62. It was denied 
because the improvement would not result in a production increase. 
The final denial involved an application by International Paper Co. 
to equip existing machinery to coat book and publication paper at a 
cost of $2,054,000. The company claimed that the pulp stock could 
be increased 30 percent by coating the paper. The application was 
denied as not in the interest of national defense. 

Unlike the newsprint industry, the DPA expansion program had 
little effect on the structure of the industry. There were no exten- 
sive geographical relocations of mills, nor was the concentration of 
business among the leaders greatly changed. Possibly significant 
to this was the incentive of a greatly expanded market for publisher 
papers, which led other producers to overcome their reluctance to 
expand production facilities. Consequently, the business as a whole 
now presents much the same relative aspect, though on a larger scale, 
as it did in the pre-Korea period. 

Despite reluctance to expand, the manufacturers necessarily re- 
sponded to the increased requirements for paper made necessary by 

% Percentage increases since 1950 reported in our survey by such other mills were as follows (this was 
reported by mill in most cases rather than by company): 


Company 1—13, 78, 24; company 2—20 (app.); company 3—50; company 4—38, 19, 10; company 5—22.5; 
company 6—33.6; company 7—None; company 8—32. 
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the more widespread consumer demand, for books and magazines 
which began in the late forties and has been gradually increasing 
ever since. 

A detailed study by the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, published in 1957 * noted that publishers’ book sales 
had increased 58 percent from 1947 to 1954; that the number of cased 
books had shown an accelerating rate of increase from 1954 to 1956." 
Estimated increases in school and college enrollments from more than 
39 million in 1955-56 to 54 million in 1965 indicated continuance of 
this trend. Other factors were the rise of the use of pocket-size, 
paper-bound books, the sponsorship of reading incentive programs 
for children and the stimulation of exports. 

Periodicals, the report noted, similarly increased in both circulation 
and diversity. Circulation of general and farm magazines increased 
three times as great as the popu ulation i increase between 1950 and 1956. 
Business publications from 1947 to 1956 showed circulation gains of 
23 million to 24 million copies. The 1,600 business publications in 
1947 rose to 2,000 in 1956. Advertising linage showed an average 
annual increment between 1948 and 1956 of just under 2 percent for 
a representative group, and business publication advertising arose 
between 5 and 6 percent each year between 1946 and 1956." 

Economists in this field forecast increasing long-range consumption 
of publisher papers. One predicted that shipments to magazines 
would reach 2,164,000 tons by 1965, 2,469,000 tons by 1970, and 
2,831,000 tons by 1975.8 Another, considering printing papers ‘as 
a ‘whole, predicted a demand of 5 325, 000 tons in 1965 and 5,875,000 
tons in 1968. 

This growth of demand is reflected in statistics on shipments of 
groundwood papers to publishers, as follows: ” 


TOG cee oe ee - nase ee eebereed. +o auee ook 445, 372 
Gees coool UUs oaeU LR le See ae SR. Dk eure swowwn 437, 731 
FOOD hs sics os cceccds ren dods qectiensmmvelel bias ahbdds oni ncke <u 1 
EOE src Shen tn rene then ison co A=: tan Ibias, icles slants Se cle ie aceetarans 587, 594 
WINE 9 0 5555 6S Os sso ponte h Sabian ds codsees soc ccs Jena dkseenehaaa 558, 457 
1 Not available. 

For books, the following shipments were made: 

OR isi ek piciss eeeeutdpelas ceweslind eee. .~ Laisa 42, 822 
BRU bind cca bs co Byes 64 Gi Bhd nn ddsen ee ends coe. 41, 596 
BROOs. ci. cawasees 1.2.8, hi <k~< debe Jes tales. ee (*) 
$O0G sites ctus Jc. uss Guadwecs. lela ce a. ceed ie 55, 715 
ROOST se cociiiecul op sscine. ceed scien ckdh gees Ceeeenes eee 55, 743 


1 Not available, 

Production of paper types useful for books and magazines gradually 
increased from a total of 2,516, 000 tons in 1950 to the present total of 
3,189,000 tons last year. The following table shows the detail of this 
increase: 


nuke Paper and Board Supply-Demand,” supra. 
a = Increases: 1953-54, 2.8 percent; 1954-55, 5.3 percent; 1955-56, 11.9 percent. 
= ’ 


8 Dr. Louis T. Stevenson, ‘‘Future Sen Magazine Paper,” report to the Paper Committee 


of the M ine Publishers Association, Sept. 
* U.S. economics Corporation, ‘“‘The Outlook for Business and the Demand for Printing and Fine 
Papers,” prepared for Oy eae of the Printing oer Manufacturers Association, 7 ns 2) (January —, 
7 Satictiont summary (annual) Printing Manufacturers Association, for year 1957 an 


Pa 
Groundwood Paper Manufacturers Amodetion sen fer years 1953-56. 


41064—59——-4 
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Book and magazine paper production by grades and years 1950-58 
(Thousands of short tons] 

Grade 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 

| 


1. Groundwood publication and 
printing, total_.-. wnpeneen tessa] 


1957 | 1958! 


—_-| ————. | | ———_ | ——_———__ | ——__—_—_ 








488 519 589 600 613 706 780 684 656 















































Grade A. ......---.-..---2----| 316} 317 347 358 338 386 ‘ 377 (@) 
EE I vi cnteiiidiniins shake | . 172 202; 241 242 274 359 307 (2) 
SS." ——EaSSSS=E|_E——L—SS |_| =o 
2. Paper-machine coated printing | 
and converting paper, total._._| 1,020 | 1,113 | 1,096 | 1,182 | 1,222 1,537 | 1,562 
> gk | eke = pee 70 89 80 100 121 103 120 
Coated 2 sides_.............- -| 950 | 1,024 | 1,016 | 1,082 | 1,101 1,434 | 1,442 
3. Book publication and printing | huss 1 
paper, total. .......... eit -cbe Sa 1,008 | 1,035 | 959} 1,000] 964 968 971 
pg CREE ee eee 312 316 274 293 295 338 278 | @) 
Supercalendered - -.....---.--- 347 358 339 | 356] 320 229 2) 
aoe es 299 329 317 315 329 436 ) 
Other book printing paper... 49 33 30 37 20 25 () 
Total (1, 2, and3)........... 2,516 | 2,667 | 2,644 | 2,782 | 2,79 3,381 | 3,189 | 3, 180 
1 Preliminary. 
? Breakdown not available. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “‘Facts for Industry—Reports on Pulp 
Paper, and Board.” 

Overall expansion since 1950, stimulated both by DPA incentives 
and by the increase in use, as illustrated in our survey, has increased 
capacity of all but 2 of the 17 companies reporting on this point. The 
increases ranged from 6 to 78 percent, as shown in the following table: 


Percentage increase wn capacity for book and magazine paper since Jan. 1, 1950 


Percent Percent Percent 

Company or mill:  ‘nerease | Company or mill: ‘nerease | Company or mill: increase 
BE a tee 6 16. 0 38. 0 
43. 0 Os ftwec. ax 13. 0 Pee et easel 19. 0 

2 14.0 30. 0 10. 0 
io. . at te 11.0 | RR ie ede ch 1 
13. 0 16. 4 Psiatiin wianieeas o 22. 5 

ice Saeigbiie seecke c 40. 0 Rian. acai 49. 1 LR i ater 16. 0 
RE ETE SE ) 14.9 13. 0 
5 c 0 Oiiriesaiasd (2) MO ees ioe 78. 0 
a ee 12. 0 10... cca cent Ge 24.0 
Msc ccot eee 50. 0 Messccckcces 20. 0 


1 No increase. 
Source: Department of Justice survey. 


This expansion has been adequate to meet increasing demand, 
although data for 1957—the latest available—shows the pulp and 
paper industry as a whole producing at 91 percent of capacity. This 
9-percent cushion against increased demand for the whole industry, 
our survey shows, was slightly greater for publisher paper producers.” 
And the industry has apparently smneaathe its reluctance to expand.” 

Economists reporting to the magazine publishers in 1956 expressed 
doubts as to adequacy of supply unless capacity was increased." 


8 David L. Luke, Jr., president, American Pulp and Paper Association, annual report of American 
= and — Association, ‘“The Industry Speaks,” 5 (1958). 
ee app. 5. 


% William H. Chisholm, president, Oxford Paper Co., remarks before the New York Society of Security 


—— ao 5, 1959; David L. Luke, Jr., president, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., beforesame group, 
, Apr. 8, , 

% Dr, Louis T. Stevenson, “Future Requirements—Magazine Paper,’’ report to the paper committee of 
the Magazine Publishers Association, 14 (September 1956). , Fx 
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However, 2 years later, the same forecaster predicted a satisfactory 
supply of printing paper through 1960.” 

hus, the Defense Prodhiedion Act goals have apparently been ac- 
complished, although stimulated by other than the act’s incentives. 
But, despite the industry’s caution in expanding, supply now appears 
adequate for immediate needs. 


V. ComPpEtTITION 


This section examines certain aspects of the industry affecting its 
competitive status. Present competitive issues take on meaning in 
light of the background of prior antitrust action in this area. 


A. HISTORY OF RESTRAINTS IN THE INDUSTRY 


First in importance to this is the industry’s past record of trade 
restraints. The long history of trade restraints in the pulp and paper 
industry is detailed in the previous report on newsprint.” Specially 
relevant to trade in publisher papers are two Federal Trade Com- 
mission proceedings SS n in 1939 and 1948. The first of these, 
begun April 13, 1939, charged the Book Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation “ with collusive action affecting prices. In its decision of 
June 30, 1945, the Commission found the association in violation.” 

The Commission’s opinion defined the proceedings as relating to 
book paper, which under then-existing trade custom was paper con- 
taining not more than 25 percent groundwood pulp and customarily 
used for printing. Manufacturing classifications of the defendant 
association were established in the National Industrial Recovery Act’s 
paper industry code, dividing the industry into segments with separate 
codes. The Commission charged the association with stabilization 
efforts after the Schechter decision had ended NRA.” 

Abuses charged included uniform rules for pricing which created a 
price uniformity despite the wide variety in products, by providin 
pe aa from a quoted basic selling price. The Commission note 
that— 


book papers are made in many types, sizes, weights, and colors, and with many 
different special characteristics for particular uses. There is a classification of 
uncoated grades designated as A, B, C, D, E, and a similar classification of coated 
grades into numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Paper of any designated grade produced by 
one manufacturer is not necessarily identical with that classified in the same 
grade produced by another manufacturer. All papers classified in one grade, 
competing primarily with one another, are considered equivalent by respondents 
for pricing purposes. However, there is also competition between adjoining 
grades because it is frequently possible to substitute one for another. 


At that time approximately 55 percent of the paper was sold through 
negotiated contracts and the 45 percent balance in spot transactions.” 

uring the year 1933, the association published a standard schedule 
of price differentials for coated and uncoated paper and for offset 


® Dr. Louis T. Stevenson, “Report to the Paper Committee, Magazine Publishers Association,” 3 
(November 1958). 

% See ‘‘Newsprint Report,” supra, pp. 21 et seq. 

% Many of the present manufacturers of papers for books and magazines were in this association, pro- 
ducing such a at that time. The respondents included Allied Paper Mills, the D. M. Barre Paper 
Co., the Beckett Paper Co., Bergstrom Paper Co., the Champion Paper & Fibre Oo., the Chillicothe 
Paper Co., Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., P. H. Glatfelter Co., Hammermill Paper Co., Inter- 
national Paper Co., Kimberly-Clark Corp., New York & Pennsylvania Paper Co., Inc., Oxford Paper Co., 
8. D. Warren Co., West Virginia Pulp Paper Co. and Watervliet Paper Co. 

% In the matter of Allied Paper Mills et al., 40 F.T.C. 696 (1945). 

% Schechter Corporation v. United States 295 U.S. 495 (1935). 

87 In the Matter of Allied Paper Mills et al., 40 F.T.C. 696, 713 (1945). 
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papers. Using this, a company, making the usual quotation of base 
selling price, subject to trade customs, was, in effect, quoting a stand- 
ard price established by the schedule differentials for all grades and 
types of paper.” Three years later new trade custom specifications 
providing price differentials were adopted, including coated, uncoated, 
and offset papers in a single document. Respondents claimed that 
these trade customs were mere codifications of practices which had 
spontaneously grown up in the past. The Commission found, how- 
ever, that the association’s executive committee minutes showed in- 
tended changes in existing customs by the group. The Commission 
pointed out that the price schedules did not reflect real costs, but 
provided uniform differentials for all manufacturers, regardless of 
their costs. 

The pricing sehedules provided three differentials for pricing, 
specifying territorial zoning, uniform quantity discounts, and uniform 
differentials for the various grades. First, territorial zones were estab- 
lished. Zone 2 included North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, and South Carolina; zone 1 included all States to the 
north and east, where most of the producers were located; zone 4 all 
States to the south and west, except Wyoming, Colorado, and Texas 
which were placed in zone 3. 

Zone 1 shipments were at the schedule base price. Zone 2 required 
an addition of 20 cents a hundredweight; zone 3, 40 cents a hundred- 
weight; and zone 4, 60 cents a hundredweight. Delivered prices 
allowed rail freight to destination. This custom, the Commission 
found, had survived the National Industrial Recovery Act code by 
industry consent at least until 1945.” 

Besides the zone differential, five standard quantity discounts were 
established. A single case of paper carried the base price; 4 cases cost 
25 cents less per hundredweight, 5,000 pounds, 50 cents less. 10,000 
pounds 65 cents less, and 36,000 pounds 75 cents less than the base 

rice! The grades of paper were similarly given price differentials. 

hus, in uncoated paper, grade A bore the base price, grade B cost 
45 cents a hundredweight less, grade C an additional 25 cents per 
hundredweight less, grade D was reduced 25 cents and grade EK a 
further 25 cents. As a result, paper of grade E uncoated was $1.30 
less than grade A. Coated paper was similarly differentiated, so that 
grade 5 cost $2.05 less than the base price for grade 1. 

Detailed statistical reports were published of tonnage, shipments, 
end-of-month inventory, orders received and unfilled, and the per- 
centage of standard capacity borne by production, shipments and 
orders. Operating ratios of production, shipments and orders received, 
were also published in aggregate figures.2 Further, manufacturers 
adopted a standard form a tontsack approved by the association which 
stated that the contract was subject to the trade customs of the Book 
Paper Manufacturers Association or any other trade customs appli- 
cable to the grade or grades of paper specified in the contract. 

The Commission noted that the association members had pledged 
continued cooperation regardless of the validity of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, that price filings were made and base prices 


*1d., p. 714. 
% Td. at 716. 
11d. at 717. 
31d. at 721. 
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changed after the Schechter case.’ Significantly, the Commission found 
that sales corresponded with price hsts in 86.14 percent of the sales 
reported involving 77.6 percent of the tonnage and 79.56 percent of the 
total volume.* 

Thus, during this period from 1939 to 1945 there was a relatively rigid 
adherence to a series of trade customs or conventions by which the 
price of all papers, at any given destination, and for any given amount 
were standardized with substantial conformity .® 

The second of these Federal Trade Commission proceedings found 
price scheduling in the distribution of paper by merchants in 1954.° 
‘The Commission, after proceedings begun in 1948, held that respond- 
ent, National Paper Trade Association, was in violation of FTC Act 
section 5. The association, through its statistical research division, 
had conducted annual cost and selling price surveys since 1934 among 
its fine paper merchant members in all sections of the country. From 
these, it had published a “Paper Merchants Blue Book’’ reporting 
percentage markups found in use by reporting merchants. These 
percentages, and other common trade practices were generally followed 
by the members subscribing to the association’s service, with its 
tendency to price rigidity. 


B. BALANCE OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND DEMAND 


Most marked the long and careful calculation of anticipated de- 
mand, and the degree of caution in matching expansion by individual 
units to anticipated demand. This calculation seems aided by trade 
association provision of a mass of detail as to existing and planned 
productive capacity, existing and foreseeable demand, and other rel- 
evant data, aimed at supplying a basis upon which individual 
companies can live up to the industrywide view as to justifiable 
expansion. 

The conservative expansion policy has been fostered over the last 
30 years as the means of avoiding the financial difficulties experienced 
by the industry during the depression, asserted as due to overexpan- 
sion. The record shows that, during the twenties, the industry was 
operating at about an average 78 percent of capacity; during the 
depression years of the thirties, this declined about 8 percent,’ some- 
what less nee the more striking decline in other mdustries over the 
same period. Over a 16-year period after 1940, however, while the 
industry increased its production capacity by 75 percent it was still 
able to achieve the remarkable record of operating at an average 
annual rate of 92 percent of capacity.’ In the peak year of 1956, 
the operating rate was 98 percent.° 

Even at this time of almost full capacity, expansion for further 
long-range demand was planned very cautiously. Early in 1957, 
when it was demonstrated in trade association publications that new 

3 Schechter Corporation v. United States, 295 U.S. 495 (1935). 

4 In the Matter of Allied Paper Mills, a al., 40 F.T.C. 696, 727 (1945). 

5 In our survey it was found that one manufacturer still was party to a contract made subject to the trade 
customs of the Book Paper Manufacturers Association. This had been extended from time to time by letter, 


cums after the demise of that association, and the restrictive terms of the original contract were apparently 
orgotten. 

6 In the Matter of National Paper Trade Association of the United States, Inc., et al., 51 F.T.C. 307 (1954.) 

7 David L. Luke, president, annual report to American Paper & Pulp Association, “The Industry 
Soe 6, (1958). 

’ Ibid. 


* Luke, “The Paper Industry and the Company,”’ 9, (1958). 
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capacity committed or projected for completion within a 4-year 
period was twice the average rate of growth in demand for that period, 
stern warnings were made by industry leaders. 

As a consequence about 5 million tons of annual pulping capacity 
were canceled or deferred, and plans for many more thousands of 
tons of pulp and paper capacity expansion were stretched out over 
a far longer a than originally contemplated. As a president of 
the American Paper & Pulp Association stated proudly, the industry 
in 1956 had avoided letting “expansion get out of hand,” a problem 
he characterized as “its most common mistake.” This action en- 
abled the industry to ride out the 1957 recession in only moderate 
discomfort. Although new capacity which could not be deferred did 
come into operation at a time of declining demand, the industry’s 
ratio of production to capacity in 1957 fell off only to 91 percent, 
“‘a level that would be welcomed with cheers even in good times by 
virtually any other industry.’’ '! 

This performance, however, was not apparently entirely satis- 
factory to the paper industry itself. The association president, 
while believing a moderate surplus of capacity to be healthy, felt 
that the 9-percent surplus in 1957 was much more than moderate.” 
Early in 1959 the president of one of the largest manufacturers of 
publisher papers expressed publicly the fear that ‘it will be 2 or 3 
years before demand really catches up with capacity.”” * He also 
pointed to the “materially stiffened competition engendered by the 
current overcapacity,’ and stated that this factor coupled with the 
recession-made “softening in demand’”’ had made it “impossible to 
raise prices sufficiently to offset rising labor costs.” * 

Such lack of aggressive competition may be at least partly due to the 
nature of the market served. The bulk of paper shipments are in 
response to large volume orders. Our survey of producers of publisher 
papers, for example, showed 16 noncaptive companies reporting that 
the number of their customers ranged between 12 up to 300 customers, 
with more than half the mills serving below 50 customers. 

Each of the mills concerned reported that its five largest customers 
absorbed a very substantial percentage of its publisher paper output. 
Of the 22 milles operated by these companies, half sold more than 50 
percent of production to their 5 largest customers during 1958. 
Indeed, 16 of the 22 mills sold more than 40 percent of production to 
such customers. Accordingly, in this area of concentrated purchasing 
it is relatively easy, by contact with a few companies, to obtain close 
estimates of the course of future demand for a mill’s output. 


C. PRICES OF PUBLISHER PAPER 


1. Pricing practice in general 


The Federal Trade Commission proceedings found that in the days 
of active restraints paper sales exhibited a rigid stabilized price struc- 
ture. When those restraints were abolished, the inertia of custom 


Td. at 6. 

1 “The Industry Speaks,”’ supra, p. 5. The last year for which industry data are available is 1957. For 
our ee ef utilization of capacity by producers of publisher paper during the first 8 months of 1958, see 
“PE ibid. 

1% Remarks by William H. Chisholm, president, Oxford Paper Co., before the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts, Mar. 5, 1959. 

1% For = survey of labor and wood pulp cost increases or decreases to manufacturers of publisher papers, 
see app. 28. 
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apparently continued a price rigidity, with any competitive develop- 
ment moving along other channels, particularly toward furnishing 
ancillary services. At the present time, our survey indicates, price 
competition is still not a forceful factor in the trade in publisher papers. 

Prices are customarily established in the industry on the basis of 
price lists published by each manufacturer. Covering prices of all the 
types, grades, and finishes of paper items produced, these often amount 
to fair-sized books. In their turn, paper merchants. issue detailed 
catalogs showing the prices of the numerous items made by a variet 
of manufacturers which they stock or otherwise handle. eae 
from time to time changes are made in the prices of certain individual 
paper items, the price schedule as a whole remains in effect for long 
periods. Whenever manufacturers make price changes '* merchants 
are given advance notification in order to amend their catalogs. 

These pricelists and catalogs very largely govern the sale of paper 
products. Very. little paper is sold by the manufacturer to paper 
merchants at other than his published list prices." Indeed, a very 
large percentage of publisher paper is sold to merchants on a spot 
basis, rather than on a contractual basis where price variation might 
arise as part of the contract negotiation.” The policy of selling at 
published prices has met very little effective opposition from mer- 
chants, although most reported no knowledge of how their paper 
prices are calculated."* Only one merchant reported termination of 
his relations with a mill because of disagreements on prices or pricing 
policy. On the contrary, a substantial number of merchants in the 
survey reported that all or a high percentage of their publisher paper 
was sold at suggested list prices designated by the supplier.’ 

There are some cash discounts customary in the trade, usually 
2 percent, in addition to differentials for weight, size of sheet, pack- 
aging, irregular sizing, and watermarking, to name a few. Freight 
differentials and freight allowances vary considerably among com- 
panies, the most common being f.o.b. mill prices, with freight allowed 
to destination. On the other hand, some mills sell entirely f.o.b. mill. 
A number of firms vary their prices depending upon geographical 
zones. The zones are apparently not the same as between companies, 
and some apparently use no zone pricing. 


2. Price competition among manufacturers 


Sales to merchants strictly in accordance with published prices 
tends to preclude any widespread practice of shading prices to attract 
merchant business from other makers of comparable grades of pub- 
lisher paper. In checking this, it has been impracticable to analyze 


18 Our survey of merchants did not indicate any real pattern of price leadership in initiating these changes. 
See app. 18. 

16 Goakp-oee paper merchants in our survey stated that none of the book and magazine paper sold 
since Jan. 1, 1958, was obtained from the mill at a negotiated price; i.e., a price other than the price listed 
on a published pricelist. Two said all paper was so obtained. Six named a percentage (ranging from 0.1 
to 20 percent) and another said a high percentage. 

17 Sixteen merchants stated that all book and magazine paper sold had been obtained from the mills on 
the basis of spot sales. Others listed percentages as follows: Less than 1, 50, and 3 percent. Estimate 
70, 75, 65, 10.8, 95, 90, and 99.9 percent. One stated ‘‘a high entage”’ and three reported “none.” 

18 In response to a request for ‘‘a statement of how prices from the mills are calculated and furnished to 
you,”’ 20 stated: ‘‘not known” or used a similar expression. Seven referred to price sheets. One claimed 
that prices were calculated in accordance with a standard markup. One suggested that the calculation 
was tied in with costs or competition prices. See app. 16 


1* Nine merchants repor that since Jan. 1, 1958, “* ’’ book and magazine paper sold was at prices 
designated by the mill. Five suggested substantially all. Twogave 70 and 50 nt, respectively. Five 
claimed independence without answering the question. Eleven said ‘‘none.”’ he balance gave equivocai 


answers. See app.17. In instances where manufacturers’ suggested prices were not adopted, the degree 
of variation from those prices is not shown. 
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in detail the many hundreds of types and grades of paper. However, 
a sampling of representative prices and the views expressed by those 
expert in the field indicate that published prices for similar grades and 
specifications have tended to persist for relatively long periods of 
time and to be fairly uniform. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has computed average wholesale 
prices from January 1950 to March 1959 of grade A, English finish, 
white book paper sold f.o.b. mill, a grade which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics considers as representative.” The average has risen steadily 
over this period from $11.30 to $15.95 per hundredweight. Most 
significant, however, is the length of time which the “average” prices 
remained in force. A price of $13.55 persisted from February 1952 
to May 1953. Then, after a jump to $13.72 in June, it stabilized at 
$13.80 from July 1953 to January 1955. There were two periods of 
5 months each in 1955 where the price was steady at $14.10 and $14.45, 
respectively. After 1 month at $14.85, the price steadied for 5 
months in 1956 at $15.05. Then, with an unsettled average of $15.27 
reported in June 1956, it remained constant at $15.38 from July 1956 
until May 1957. A May increase to $15.88 remained in force through 
February 1958. The rise in March 1958 to $15.95 has held steadily 
until March of this year. 

Our survey sought to obtain individual company data for a recent 
period to amplify the Bureau of Labor Statistics study of this repre- 
sentative grade of paper. Accordingly, each manufacturer of 


ea papers was asked to supply prices since January 1, 1956, at 
which— 


Book paper, grade A, English finish, white sheets untrimmed, cased and standard 


weights 25 by 38 inches/500, carload lots, f.o.b. mill carload freight allowed, 
zone 1, was sold, * * * 


Eight manufacturers reported that they had sold this paper or a 
similar grade and supplied the following information: 


2% App. 25. This study is based on reports from three or more manufacturers and the average is computed 
to prices nearest the 15th of each month. 
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Manufacturers’ prices and dates of changes for book paper, grade A, English finish, 
from Jan, 1, 1956 to Sept. 1, 1958 


[Dollars per 100 pounds} 
INITIAL DATE OF STUDY 


Com- Com- Com- Com- Com- Com- Com- Com- 


D 
ve Koi | Noe | Nos | No | Nos | Noe | Noy | Not 


Jan. 1, 1966, ......-- 


June 1, 1056. ........ 


July 2, 1956_.._...._- 
July 9, 1956... 
July 10, 1956.......-. 





reo 29, 1957 
Ars 30, 1957... 
ay 6, 1957 
May 7, 1957 
May 13, 1957 
June 1, 1957.:.......- 
June 3, 1957 
June 17, 1957 


June 18, 1958. _- 16. 65 | a 








Sept, 1, 1958 5. | 5. . 16. 20 16. 65 | 15. 75 


Source: Department of Justice Survey. 


Thus, the Bureau of Labor Statistics averages and our survey 
demonstrate that prices tend to remain in force for long periods and 
that changes tend to be made within relatively short time intervals. 
Since January 1, 1956, there were only two price changes made by 
seven of the eight firms reporting in the survey. The eighth company 
made three changes. Prices remained in effect, in general, for over 
6 months. There was also a degree of price identity among several 
of these companies. 


41064—59——_-5 
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Turning to another grade of paper, our survey shows that for six 
brands of machine-coated paper reported to be competitive, there 
had been only six general price changes*™ in the period January 1, 
1953, to July 1, 1957. In addition, it: indicates a tendency for one 
manufacturer to follow the lead of another when a# price change is 
made, so that prices become and remain uniform, or’nearly uniform, 
for long periods of time.” 

This sampling is indicative of the general pattern of price behavior 
of publisher papers. Prices tend to remain stable for long periods, 
and, where grades of paper produced by different manufacturers can 
be deemed comparable, they tend to be fairly uniform. In our survey 
of paper merchants only five reported any variations in prices charged 
by different mills for book and magazine papers which were compar- 
able in grade and quality.” 

3. Price competition among merchants 

Manufacturers’ price stability is paralleled by merchants’ pricing. 
Our survey shows a substantial percentage of merchants selling at the 
manufacturer’s suggested consumer price. Aside from that, there 
are indications that paper merchants tend to adopt a standard 
markup.“ Accordingly, unchanged mill prices for long periods result 
in similar periods of stable merchant prices. In addition, test sam- 
pling of merchant prices suggests a similar degree of uniformity in 
price. A sample was taken of prices in various regions of the country, 
as reported in the Paper Catalog. Comparison pointed toward 
uniformity in prices in various areas outside the New York metro- 
politan region for substantially the same grade of paper. And, if 
demonstrated that there are several grades produced by different 
manufacturers which sell at identical prices. For example, 13 coated 
offset papers were all listed at $23.90 a hundredweight in the New 
York metropolitan area. Of these 11 were listed at $23.75 in each of 
the other areas for which price estimates are available. 


4. Price competition between manufacturers and merchants 


A system of dual distribution exists in the sale of publisher papers, 
since both merchants and their mill suppliers sell to printers and pub- 
lishers. The area of potential competition between them, however, 
does not extend to all sales of such papers. Smaller volume sales are 
generally handled by merchants since most mills are not geared for 
operations enabling them to manufacture small lots of paper except at 
a high price. Only two producers, Mead and West Virginia, have their 
own integrated distribution systems permitting direct competition 
with independent paper merchants on sales of various amounts. On 
the other hand, merchants seem automatically excluded from bulk 
sales of paper produced to the publisher’s own specifications where a 
high degree of personal contact and cooperation between manufac- 
turer and publisher is required in drawing up the specifications. 
Accordingly, the area of potential competition for business between 
merchants and their suppliers, aside from the operations of Mead and 


21 One company had two changes more than the other five. 

22 See app. 26. 

23 See app. 15. 

% See infra, p. 33. : 

25 Fairly complete price information for consumers is found in this publication of Walden, Sons & Mott, 
Inc. A several-hundred-page book, it is produced semiannually in six editions, one for New England- 
New York State, another for Metropolitan New York, a third for Pennsylvania-Southeast, a fourth for the 
Central States, a fifth for Chicago and the Midwest, and a sixth for the Southern and Western States. 


Five of these editions contain price sections purporting to list current merchant prices for various types of 
paper by brand name. 
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West Virginia, seems limited to sales of comparatively large amounts 
of standard: grades of paper.’ Im such cases, the publisher has the 
choice of purchasing directly froma mill or ordering! his paper through 
a paper merchant. 

Our survey revealed a surprising range of opinion from paper mer- 
chants to the extent.of actual eompetition. between them and ‘the 
manufacturers for the same customers.” . Of the 30 merchants who 
supplied information on this point, 7 reported a. considerable amount 
of competition while 9 answered flatly that there was-ne-competition 
at all. The remaining 14 answers varied from. ‘‘some’’ competition, 
and competition for a limited percentage of accounts or froma limited 
number of mills to no severe or significant competition. The largely 
negative answers would seem to suggest.a pattern whereby merchants 
generally do not actively, solicit: business from publishers who custo- 
marily make direct mill purchases and the mills do not actively solicit 
direct purchases from publishers traditionally ordering through mer- 
chants. The minority reports indicating serious competition would 
appear explicable on the basis that most of the real competition for 
business stemmed from the integrated distribution’ operations of two 
manufacturers. 

With respect to steps taken to offset: existing mill competition, which 
some regard as unfair, the merchants reporting were more nearly 
unanimous. Almost all indicated that they have done: nothing. A 
very few reported intensified sales effort stressing the desirability of 
their service functions. It is significant that there was no emphasis 
on price competition. 

The problems involved in dual distribution are aggravated by the 
reported practice of some manufacturers restricting resale of publisher 
papers by merchants to certain geographical areas.” Moreover, 
merchants are generally protected against competition from pub- 
lishers in sales of excess stocks. in direct sales to publishers the al 
contracts of almost all manufacturers restrict the further sale of ee 
paper in unprinted form.” 

Problems of dual distribution, among others, led te the formation 
early in 1957 of an informal group of leading manufacturers and mer- 
chants, styled the Paper Industry Research Couneil— 


for the purpose of studving methods by which the flow of paper from mill to 
consumer may be expedited, and the economic distribution of the commodity 
be improved.”* 


% See app. 13. 

7 See app. 12. 

28 Following are excerpt: from contracts by various manufacturers 

Company No. 1: ‘‘The seller will sell and the buyer will buy paper, as specified below, subject to all the 
terms and conditions contained herein, and for the exclusive use of ....._.-...- magazine and not for resale.’ 

Company No. 2: “The seller will sell and the buyer will buy tons of paper as specified below to be de- 
livered in approximately equal monthly installments over a period of 1 year beginning with the month of 
January 1958 subject to all the terms — conditions contained herein and on the back hereof. For ship- 
ment to the plant of - , o be used in the printing of magazine 

Company No. 3: “for buy er’s <icitenea use and not for resale.” 

Company No. 4: “Seller will sell and buver will buy paper, as specified below, ee to all the terms and 
conditions contained herein and on the back hereof, for shipment to New York, Chicago or for the account 
and exclusive use of themselves, and not for resale.”’ 

Company No. 5: ‘2. Subject ‘to the te rms and conditions hereinafter set forth, the seller agrees to sell and 
the buver agrees to rd yaper for buyer’s exclusive use and not for resale.”’ 

Company No. 6: ler will sell and buyer will but paper, as specified below, subject to all terms and 
conditions hereof caren on the back he reof, for shipment to ......-..---..-- for the account and exclusive use 
Of Ladetiidinbatesn and not for resaile.’’ 

Company No, 7: “1. During the period beginning -....--...-..-. , 1951, and ending -............- 1956, 
seller will sell ek buyer will buy ..... tons of paper, as specified below, subject to all of the terms and con- 
ditions contained herein for shipment to -........--..--- Sie Ceniiitig ta Sek preeh 46) &. <- “goa fOP 
the account - exclusive use of -.......-..-.--- and not for bias until printed or converted.” 

2° Report of L. M. reer. president of National Paper Trade Association, to annual meeting of the 
association, March 1957, p. 10. 
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In March 1957, the group expressed “its opinion as to several 
fundamental concepts’ and endorsed ‘‘the publicising by both dis- 
tributors and producers of certain areas of basic policy.”” Among the 
policies endorsed as ‘‘in the best interest of the industry’ were: ” 
1. Each producer should “clearly define and announce its policy 
and practice as to its product distribution through paper merchants.”’ 
2. Each producer selling through paper merchants should ‘‘issue 


suggested resale prices,” and those selling direct should “publish its 
consumer prices.” 


3. Merchants should recognize the “inefficiency” resulting from 
“earrying of a multiplicity of competing lines.” 
4. Merchants should perform “basic functions in the progression 
of goods from producer to consumer including the — warehous- 
0 


ing, delivery, financing, and some part of product development and 
market research programs.”’ 


Commenting on these proposals, the president of the National 
Paper Trade Association, at the March 1957 convention, stressed the 
importance ‘that [paper merchants] arrive at some basic understand- 
ing as to the part [they] are going to play in getting paper to market,” 
and urged that the “recommendations must Se given our most serious 
consideration now and in the future.”’ # 


In the fall of 1957 the research council made public its member- 
ship,® and at the fall convention of National Paper Trade Association 
again promulgated its program. Advertising to the variety of prod- 
ucts and uses, the spokesman said: * 


It is therefore not possible or advisable to hope for common policies or com- 
mon practices which fit ideally the entire industry. There are, however, areas 
of policy and practice where the good principles of business administration would 
indicate the need for definite declaration on the part of producer and distributor. 


Among these areas was distribution economics, including distri- 
bution operating costs analysis, evaluation of area coverage to a mill, 
comparison of cost of handling small quantities with mill resale 
schedules, suggested schedules, economics to be effected by improve- 
ments in mill packaging and shipping procedures, etc. These efforts 
among producers and distributors to foster declaration of individual 
merchants and individual producers with respect to distribution, cost 


3° Thid. 
31 Id. at p. 11. 
82 According to the September 1957 issue of the American Paper Merchant, p. 20, the following are mem- 
bers of the council: 
William Allin, vice president, Continental Can Co. 
C. A. Atkins, vice president, Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Burton Berg, vice president, Mead Papers, Inc. 
J. O. Bulkley, president, Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
C. E. Canfield, president, Canfield Paper Co. 
Fen Doscher, vice president, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
G. F. Gillett, president, Chicago Paper Co. 
Warren Kampf, president, Mead Papers, Inc. 
Guy McCorison, vice president, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 
R. W. Miller, president, Central Ohio Paper Co. 
T. H. Mittendorf, vice president, Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
Ralph Moser, vice president, Carpenter Paper Co. 
L. M. Murphy, president, Dillard Paper Co. 
Harold Murtfeldt, vice president, Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co, 
Jack Moore, manager, Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
George Olmstead, Jr., president, 8. D. Warren Co. 
G. W. Pepper, vice president, Scott Paper Co. 
E. J. Petrequin, president, Petrequin Paper Co. 
Warren Rhodes, president, 8. P. Richards Paper Co. 
Ralph Schnitzer, Sr., president, Magnolia Paper Co, 
A. G. Sharp, vice president, Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
George Stubr, Sr., vice president, Southern Kraft Division, International Paper Co. 
Herbert Suter, Jr., vice president, Champion Paper & Fiber Co. 
R. R. Whiteman, general sales manager, Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 
®& NPTA, “Report of National Paper Trade Association, Fall Convention, Sept. 14, 1957.” 
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analysis, oe schedules, and comparisons of costs of handling, 
make inevitable deemphasis of price competition. 


5. Exceptions to the pricing pattern 


We have found two exceptions to this general price pattern: Certain 
types of sales to publishers and sales of publisher papers to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Certain companies maintain special price- 
lists for publishers which grant concessions from the standard 
published prices. These take effect both in direct sales by the 
manufacturer and brokerage sales through merchants. There are 
also instances of long-term contracts by manufacturers, some with 
merchants as third parties, whereby contract prices for various grades 
were fixed in relation to prices charged by other manufacturers. And 
there are contracts, at times coupled with an investment by the pub- 
lisher in the manufacturer, whereby prices to the publisher are made 
on a cost-plus basis. Special pricing, of course, prevails in the few 
instances where paper manufacturers and publishers jointly operate 
facilities and in the one current case where the publisher is the owner 
of the papermaking facility.* 

Sales of publisher paper to the Federal Government are not made 
at standard list prices. Paper for public printing and binding is cen- 
trally procured by the Federal Government through competitive bids. 
Every quarter-year the Government invites bids for each of the differ- 
ent types of paper it requires over the next 3 months. Each type is 
set forth in a separate lot description, the specifications for which 
remain substantially unchanged from quarter to quarter. In addi- 
tion, the volume required for each lot also reamins fairly constant. 
Some of these lots cover the types of paper used in book or magazine 
production. For example, using its own specifications the Govern- 
ment secures machine finish, English finish, offset, antique, super- 
calendered and coated book papers. 

Although some manufacturers submit bids for these contracts, the 
business is predominantly sought by paper merchants. Our study of 
the bid prices on the sampling of lot descriptions of book paper * indi- 
cates considerable variation from the stable and fairly uniform price 
structure otherwise obtaining. In many instances, there was a sub- 
stantial margin between the ria and highest bids. Indeed, in one 
case this spread amounted to almost half the amount of the low bid. 

An independent study was made of the various awards on one 
Government lot over the period from August 1956 to February 1958.” 
The study’s comparison of the bid prices on which the contracts were 
awarded showed a reduction in price over the period of some 30 per- 
cent. This contrasts sharply with the rising trend of published prices 
during the same period, as indicated in our samples and in Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data. Accordingly, this study, together with our 
sampling of bids, suggests that in selling to a market like the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, characterized by inelastic demand and an active 
competition for the business, price behavior differs from the apparent 
trend in other sectors. 

8 Curtis Publishing Co., the publishers of Saturday Evening Post, own New York & Pennsylvania Co. 
Time magazine and Crown Zellerbach Corp. have invested in the St. Francisville mill at St. Francisville, 
La., to be completed in 1959. National Geographic Society recently sold its facilities for manufacturing 
paper to the Oxford Paper Co. in return for a substantial shareholding in Oxford Paper Co. 

35 App. 27 shows the bid prices submitted on six Jot descriptions of book paper over the five quarters 
beginning Feb. 1, 1958, and ending Apr. 30. 1959. 

% See, for example, the bids submitted for the Feb. 1, 1958, contract award on lot 17. The low bid was 


$0.1093 and the high $0.1602. The spread of $0.509 was 46 percent of the winning bid. 
37 Stevenson, ‘‘Price Behavior in the Paper Industry,” prepared for Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day (1957) 
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D. TRADE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 


Trade associations exist on all levels of the industry. In the manu- 
facturing field, trade association statistical coverage has been made 
so complete that manufacturers are provided with clear standards to 
tailor capacity to demand. Manufacturers are encouraged to curtail 
individual expansion and thus insure a level of prices and operations 
satisfactory to the industry asa whole. Merchants are urged to deter- 
mine costs carefully and then to adopt reasonably similar markups. 
Here also some effort has been made to secure for the merchant a 
commission of markup on all manufacturer sales, even direct sales to 
printers or publishers. 

Printing Paper Manufacturers Association and the Statistical Paper 
Group collect statistics of almost every conceivable kind.** Together 
with the statistical operations of their affiliate American Paper & 
Pulp Association, they place manufacturers of publisher papers in a 
position to know the state of competition at all times. Moreover, the 
associations are continually seeking to extend their statistical coverage 
to include consumer data in order to determine more precisely the 
condition of demand. 

A market research employee of one of the major companies has 
stated: 


My general comment is that the entire program in its present form is unneces- 
sarily detailed and complex, both from the standpoint of the usefulness of the 
statistics and the labor involved in preparing them. 

I would like to see the statistics of this industry follow the general pattern of 

many of the other trade associations. This would consist of monthly summaries 
of production, shipments, stocks, new orders, and unfilled orders compiled sepa- 
rately for each of the major Bureau of Census categories; namely, ground wood, 
book, coated, and fine. All that is needed weekly is an interim figure to answer 
the question, ‘“‘How is business?’’ %? 
However, the president of the American Paper & Pulp Association at 
a recent meeting pointed out that the trade association services had 
“dramatically’’ illustrated their value during 1957.“ For, according 
to the speaker, the pulp and paper industry faced the threat of creation 
of “such a degree of excess capacity’’ that it would have constituted 
a waste of the country’s resources and “a disastrous policy for the 
companies of our industry.’’ This was averted according to the 
speaker, because of— 


the warnings uttered by various members of our industry and the plain facts made 
available to all by the publications of our trade associations * * *. (Emphasis 
supplied.]} “ 

The effort continues to make ever wider the collection of statistics 
which will prevent production of paper in advance of clearly defined 
needs. Such a system is already in operation in the newsprint 
industry, where American Newspaper Publishers Association collects 
statistics on inventories on hand, advertising linage, etc., while the 
Newsprint Service Bureau and its counterpart in Canada collects 
similar statistics with respect to manufacturers’ positions.” 

At a joint meeting in September 1957 between representatives of 
the Magazine Publishers Association and the Printing Paper Manu- 

%§ See supra, pp. 10-11. Until recently the Printing Paper Manufacturers Association also collected 
‘statistics of prices of past sales of ground wood papers. President Robert Canfield, in an interim report on 
Dec. 1, 1958, stated that this practice had now been discontinued. 

3° Memo from files of a marketing analyst of 1 of large companies. 


40 Luke, ‘“The Industry Speaks,’”’ supra, p. 4. 
4! Thid. 


4 See ‘Newsprint Report’’, supra, pp. 15-18. 
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facturers Association, one of the latter explained the system of report 
forms used by the American Newspaper Publishers Association. He 
indicated that the 525 reporting newspaper publishers represent 
about 75 percent of the newsprint usage. The magazine publishers 
indicated that their association would represent 80 percent of maga- 
zine paper usage, if they reported in a similar manner. After con- 
siderable additional discussion, a subcommittee was designated to 
handle the actual reporting mechanisms for the Magazine Publishers 
Association and another subcommittee to handle the papermakers’ 
side.“ At a second meeting, in December 1957, a specific question- 
naire was approved by all the joint committee members. It was 
agreed that shipments and consumption reporting would be domestic 
only and that the effective starting date would be as of December 31, 
1958. It was planned that the members of each association would 
send individual statistics to their association headquarters where the 
figures would be consolidated into one lump figure. The two associa- 
tion figures would then be distributed.“ 

When Mr. Robert E. Canfield, the president of Printing Paper 
Manufacturers Association, was interviewed during our survey, he 
recalled discussion in a joint committee of the Magazine Publishers 
Association and Printing Paper Manufacturers Association about 
the furnishing of such statistics. He understood that nothing definite 
had been formulated because of the Beret at least 75 percent 
coverage of magazine paper consumption. e had, however, heard 
that the Magazine Publishers Association had hired an accounting 
firm to gather these statistics. 

This businessman’s approach to the problem of securing detailed 
information, as the udhdont of the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion pointed out, has had extremely beneficial effects in preventing 
ruinous overexpansion. Thus far there has been no indication that 
this has been carried to such an extreme that paper is unavailable 
for the rapid dissemination of information and ideas at a reasonable 
cost. Nevertheless, its impact on the tone of competition in the 
manufacturing field cannot be ignored. 

National Paper Trade Association, the national merchants group, 
is another force for the stabilization of paper prices. Its widely 
adopted Manual of Accounting and Costing “ forms a convenient 
frame of reference for the merchant to utilize the association’s annual 
survey and to fix his markup, or gross trading margin, in accordance 
with the averages shown by the previous year’s survey to be profitable. 

Our survey has not indicated that any merchant is compelled to 
follow this system or to adopt any particular markup. However, a 
number of instances have been found where the association, or someone 
speaking at its meeting, has exhorted members not to take business 
through price cutting. As recently as the September 1958 convention, 
King Wilkin, vice president of the fine paper division, compared profits 
of steel manufacturing with those of paper manufacturing. Describing 
how bad were the profits of the paper merchants, he urged: 


* * * T think at long last that we have to face facts and we are either going to 
get it in price or we are going to be out of business. If this is heresy, let it be 


43 Coes of document forwarded to the Justice Department, Dec. 9, 1958. 
44 


4S The average wholesale nrice of book paper, grade A, English finish, f.o.b. mill freight allowed was 6 per- 
cent higher in December 1958 than it was in January 1956. This increase is somewhat less than the per- 
centage increase in the wholesale orice index for all commodities. That index showed a percentage increase 
of 6.5 pereent between the same 2 months. 

© See supra, p. 12. 
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heresy. If this is illegal, let it be illegal. I am not suggesting that anyone agree 
on any prices but I think that we should have the gumption to recognize that we 
have to do something to cover these increased costs." 


Similarly, at the wrapping paper division meeting another speaker 
urged against price cutting.* 

‘The March 1958 issue of American Paper Merchant, a trade publica- 
tion, contains an article on the Howard Paper Co., a paper merchant 
reportedly furnishing a sizable amount of paper for the greater portion 
of all books published in the Midwest. The article speaks about the 
company maintaining “the customary markup recommended by the 
National Paper Trade Association.’”’ Accordingly, it appears that 
even today the trade regards the association’s statistical figures 
analyzing previous years operations as a recommendation, even though 
the association is careful officially to avoid any such implication. 

In any event, there continues to be an atmosphere in the industry 
which is exemplifid by portions of a note circulated by the National 
Paper Trade Association officers during the Christmas season of 1956: 

May we also suggest that all in our industry will benefit by the employment 
of a sense of proportion in our competition for orders? All of us—mills, merchants, 
and converters alike—must realize that it is usually not only good manners but 
good business to forego an order we could get from a competitor by cutting his 
price. 

It is this so-called sense of proportion or unwillingness to compete on 
price which seems to characterize the entire industry. 

In addition to urging good manners among their own group and 
others in the price field, some effort has been made to channelize all 
distribution through merchants. Merchants, of course, are ever 
mindful of the services they render in the warehousing, distribution, 
and servicing of paper. Accordingly, it is not unnatural to find 
strenuous objection to a direct sale by a manufacturer to one of their 
customers. An article in the September 1957 issue of American Paper 
Merchant © reported, on the basis of a survey, that more than 50 
percent of the paper manufacturers responding did not have a written 
policy on distribution, while the paper wholesalers reporting were un- 
animous that such a written policy was desirable. Reference was also 
made to action by the Paper Research Council, a group composed of 
both manufacturers and merchants, in recommending the issuance of 
a written distribution policy by manufacturers. 

In October 1957 the National Paper Trade Association advocated 
the issuance of written statements of sales policy by both merchants 


and producers. It hoped (apparently discussing paper cup manu- 
facturers)— 


* * * that our producer friends in the meantime will avoid shortcuts that seem 
desirable to them at first glance in these days of hot competition, but actually 
detract far more from the most desirable working arrangements with their good 
distributors than they can be worth. We refer to the use of brokers by some 
producers in order to “compete,” and to a recent tendency to pick off large 
consumer accounts, hitherto serviced by distributors by paper cup manufacturers 
who give a variety of specious reasons for their actions.®! 


Our survey, however, has uncovered only one instance possibly 


suggesting the boycott of a manufacturer which changed its policy 
from selling through wholesale to direct selling, This involved a 


47 NPTA, “1958 Fall Convention Report,’’ pp. 12-13, 
* Td., pp. 27-28. 
“* NPTA, “Off the Cuff, Notes of Association Officers,”’ Dec. 26, 1 


, 1956. 
® L. Q. Yowell, “Should Mills Issue Written Statements of Policy, American Paper Merchant,” pp. 19-21 
(September 1957). 


| National Paper Trade Association, Inc., ‘‘Notes of Association officers,” October 1957. 
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manufacturer specializimg in printing papers. In that instance, 
counsel for a local merchant association wrote an open letter to its 
members. The letter, enclosing a copy of an advertisement by one 
manufacturer announcing its policy of selling direct to printers, 
quoted as follows from a communication by an association member 
to the manufacturer: 


We expect to sell off whatever inventory of your paper is on hand and do not 
expect to be reordering from you. 


Counsel then explained that the letter was sent— 


to acquaint * * * [the recipient] with [the paper company’s] statement of 
policy—and to tell you what one paper merchant has done about it. 

The local association letter was circulated by National Paper Trade 
Association to its members without comment. 

Although our survey of manufacturers expressly sought any indi- 
cation of additional activity of this character, it did not uncover any 
other instance of what, in effect, appeared to be an invitation to join 
a boycott. Cooperative activity on: however, taken place with 
respect to standardization of industry practices. One such cooperative 
effort among merchants acting jointly with manufacturers has sought 
to standardize manufacturers’ packaging of paper, including the 
number of sheets in a package. So too, effort has been made by 
representatives of manufacturers and publishers to adopt standards 
concerning additional charges which should be imposed on orders for 
lighter weight paper than that specified in price lists as within the 
standard variations.” Such activities accentuate the tendencies 
toward price stabilization by reducing differences among manu- 
facturers which might be an inducement for a purchaser to patronize 
one rather than another. 


E. CONCENTRATION 


Six book paper manufacturers produce 75 percent of the total ship- 
ments and seven magazine paper manufacturers account for more 
than 78 percent.® Fase degree of concentration renders industry 
price reporting relatively simple, and thus is a factor moderating price 
competition. 

The industry, however, displays no accelerating tendency toward 
further concentration. While a number of paper manufacturers 
which produce publisher papers among a variety of paper products 
have sbnethed other companies throu h merger and acquisition, the 
number and extent of acquisitions sifecting publisher papers have 
been moderate. Recently one significant instance of vertical inte- 

ation has appeared, the purchase of paper merchants by the Mead 

orp., including one of the arger merchants, Bermingham & Prosser.™ 
tn weight. It bes been testoaaery to set limits on permite variation in sheet weight ‘within 8 beds 
If the paper ordered had a sheet weight outside these limits, an additional charge is made. For example 
a parti grade and type of finish may call for a standard ‘price, by weight between peu Be ow hy phen 
15-pound paper. If by reason of ions or some other requirement a publisher 


thinner paper, that is, one which an a lighter weigh, usually aoe production of that paper ao more eantly 
to the ee because among other things, it breaks more easily and must be manufactured more 


a, pp. 7-8. 
% The cet Osep . also purchased the Chillicothe Paper Co. and the Oxford Paper Co. took over from 
National iceatie Society the paper manufacture which had been conducted by that society, through 
Champion-International which was sold to Oxford in 1958. 
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But the absorption of one paper company by another in the limited 
field of book and magazine paper production has been relatively a 
minor factor in late years. 


F. CONCLUSIONS 


The defense expansion of the industry did not contribute signi- 
cantly to enhance or to lessen competition. The expansion reluctantly 
made by the industry since 1950 was perhaps more significantly in- 
fluenced by demand growth than by Government incentive grants to 
create standby capacity. In the main, supply capabilities now seem 
adequate to meet publisher needs for the near future. The convert- 
ibility of machinery from other types of paper is some guarantee 
against critical scarcity. Prices, while somewhat rigid, do not appear 
to be so high as to create a special problem in that respect. 








PART 2 


VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS AND PROGRAMS UNDER THE 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


Section 708 of the Defense Production Act requires the Attorney 
General to undertake continuous study of all voluntary agreements 
and programs authorized by it. 

There are outstanding at present 19 agreements, 6 of which are in 
standby status. This part reports on that study with respect to 
(a) the foreign petroleum supply agreement; (6) Army integration 
committees; (ce) contribution of tanker capacity agreement; and 
(d) USIA classified agreement. 


A. FOREIGN PETROLEUM SUPPLY AGREEMENT 


This agreement, sponsored by Interior Department, establishes a 
Foreign Petroleum Supply Committtee, with two principal functions. 
In event of emergency alfecting the supply of petroleum to friendly 
foreign countries, the Committee, at Government request, under- 
takes plans of action to insure the adequacy of such supply. At 
other times, its function is to collect and evaluate foreign petroleum 
information as an aid to defense planning. 

During the current reporting period, related action was confined 
to discussion by Government officials with individual members of 
the Committee as to specific provisions of the draft provision for a 
standby plan of action noted in my report of August 8, 1958. As in 
previous reporting periods since May 1956, there has been no utiliza- 
tion of the nonemergency information services of the Committee. 

In my opinion, the agreement’s potential contributions to national 
security in relation to emergency supply continue to outweigh the 
anticompetitive implications, necessarily minimal in its present 
suspense status. 


B. ARMY INTEGRATION COMMITTEES 


The Ordnance Ammunition Command is the sponsor of nine inte- 
gration committees, three of which are considered active. The Small 
Arms Ammunition Committee continues to be extremely active, 
holding three meetings during the reporting period. Although not 
meeting during the quarter, the Committees on Ammunition Load- 
ing (Except Small Arms) and Propellants and Explosives have 
scheduled meetings for the succeeding period. 

In a standby status are the Committees on Artillery Mechanical 
Time Fuzes, Cartridge Cases, Military Pyrotechnics, Burster Cas- 
ings, and Fin Stabilized Artillery Ammunition and M-31 (T-37) 
Rifle Grenade. The remaining Committee, Conventional Artillery 
and Mortar Shell, continues to be inactive. The Department of the 
Army has just recommended to the Director of OCDM that this 
Committee be placed in a standby status. 
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The Ordnance Tank-Automotive Command is the sponsor of six 
integration committees, five active and one recently placed in standby 
status. However, none of the five active committees has held a 
meeting during the past 3 months. The Committees on Cast Armour 
for Track Laying Type Vehicles and Medium and Heavy Guo Tank 
and Allied Combat Vehicles have scheduled meetings during the next 
reporting period. Meetings have been scheduled for the fall by the 
Committees on Heavy Tactical Trucks, Light Gun Tank and Allied 
Combat Vehicles, and Light and Medium Tactical Truck. 

[ have approved the request, originating in the Ordnance Tank- 
Automotive Command, that the Track for Track-Laying Type 
Vehicles Committee be placed in standby status. Letters have been 
forwarded by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization requesting 
the participation of the Committee members in an amended plan 
placing the Committee on a standby status. 

The meeting scheduled by the Signal Corps’ Critical Quartz Crystal 
Committee for this period was postponed until the next quarter. 
Technical information continues to be distributed to the members. 

I continue of the belief that the contributions of these integration 
committees to the national defense outweigh any anticompetitive 
effects they may have. 


C. CONTRIBUTION OF TANKER CAPACITY AGREEMENT 


Notice of acceptance by the participants in the revised plan has 
been forwarded to the Federal Register for publication. During the 
month of March, invitations to participate in the revised plan were 
forwarded to an additional 18 firms by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. Since no meetings or joint activities of the participants 
have been permitted, the agreement remains in an inactive status. 


D. USIA CLASSIFIED AGREEMENT 


Representatives of the U.S. Information Agency have advised that 
this agreement continues to be one of the most important and success- 
ful single operations in which that Agency is concerned. I continue 
of the opinion that the anticompetitive aspects of this agreement are 
clearly outweighed by the public interest. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wiiiiam P. Rocers, 
Attorney General. 
Ropert A. Bricks, 
Acting Assistant Attorney General. 
JuLius C. RENNINGER, 
Chief, Congressional Reports Section. 
C. Brooke ARMAT, 
Assistant Chief, Congressional Reports Section. 
Watrer K. Bennett. 
Roy C. Coox. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Derinirions oF CERTAIN PapzR TeRMS AND CLASSIFICATIONS AS GIVEN. IN 


“Tue Dictionary oF Pappr’’ (1951) By AmpricaN Paper & PULP 
ASSOCIATION 


Book paper (general term): A general term used to define a class or group of 
papers having in common physical characteristics that, in general, are most 
suitable for the graphic arts, exclusive of newsprint. These physical charac- 
teristics are varied to meet the requirements of the type of impress employed 
and the objective use of the article produced. The basic materials used are 
mechanical and chemical wood pulps, grass (esparto), rag pulp, or selected waste 
paper. Some of these pulps may be used alone, but usually the paper is made 
of a mixture of two or three different types of pulps to which is added mineral 
filler, sizing, and coloring matter. The major portion of this paper is made on 
the conventional Fourdrinier machine and machine dried; however, some is made 
on cylinder molds and on handmolds. The paper may be surface sized or coated 
on the paper machine or as a separate operation. The principal finishes for 
uncoated book paper are antique, eggshell, machine, English, and supercalendered; 
for coated paper, dull, matte, or glossy. The basic size and count in the United 
States is 25 by 38—500. The commercial weights range from 22 to 185 pounds 
with the majority of the tonnage in a range of weights from 30 to 70 pounds for 
uncoated, and 40 to 100 pounds for coated papers. The important characteristics 
are appearance and printability for the printing process selected. 

Book paper (uncoated): An uncoated paper used in the manufacture of maga~- 
zines, books, pamphlets, folders, and brochures, ‘The finishes used include me- 
chanical and chemical wood pulps (such as unbleached and bleached sulfite, 
bleached sulfate, and soda), esparto, straw, and reclaimed pa pulps. Some 
of the stronger of these pulps can be used alone, but as a general rule two or more 
are mixed and to this mixture is added mineral filler, size, and coloring matter. 
The combination is selected to give the appearance, strength, opacity, printing 
and pesmenency values required, Magazines, books, and other publications, in 
which permanency and appearance are not important, are made of mechanical 
pulp and unbleached sulfite mixed with mineral filler, sizing, and coloring mat- 
ter. In cases where permanency is not a factor but brightness is more impor- 
tant, mechanical and bleached sulfite pulps mixed with mineral filler, sizing, and 
coloring matter are used. In magazines, ks, and other publications, in which 
brightness and permanency are important, the whiter, cleaner, and more perma- 
ment bleached chemical wood pulps are used, such as bleached sulfite, bleached 
sulfate, soda, and reclaimed paper pulp. Bleached sulfite or bleached sulfate may 
be used alone, but these are generally mixed with soda pulp or reclaimed waste- 
paper pulp, mineral filler, sizing, and coloring matter. Where the test per- 
manency is required, the highest grade rag pulp may be used. owever, the 
extremely pure alpha wood pulps may also be used alone or mixed with other 
pulps. ‘To this combination fillers, sizing, and coloring matter are added, which 
have been selected to give the maximum permanency. In pea | of these groups of 
paper, the selections and proportions of the materials used and the processing are 
determined according to the color, cleanliness, formation, bulk, opacity, finish, 
and strength required for the finished product or by the printing or impress proc- 
ess to be employed. Uncoated book paper is generally made on the conven- 
tional Fourdrinier paper machine and is machine dried. It may or may not be 
surface sized. Some is made on cylinder molds and some on hand molds. Un- 
coated book paper is made in bulking antique, antique, eggshell, machine, English, 
and supercalendered finishes, as well as various special and fancy finishes. 
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Book paper (coated): A paper used in the manufacture of magazines, books, 
pamphlets, folders, and brochures where the use of fine halftone illustrations is 
necessary. The materials used and the process of manufature of the base paper 
are the same as for uncoated book paper. It is well sized and possesses good 
tearing strength. The base paper is delivered to the coating machine and coated 
with white mineral pigments mixed with adhesives, such as casein, starch, and glue. 
There may also be added to the coating mixtures waxes or soaps to add to the finish 
and feel of the paper. The mineral pigments used range from clay to precipitates 
such as satin white, barium sulphate, calcium carbonate, calcium sulfite, an 
titanium dioxide, which may be applied as such or as mixtures. The selection of 
the combination used is determined by the effect desired. The adhesives and 
percentages used are selected according to surface strength of the coating and its 
resistance to moisture and vehicles employed in the printing inks. The base 
paper used and the coating materials applied are selected according to the color, 
cleanliness, strength, and finish required for the printing or impress process and for 
the finished product. Coated paper may be coated on one or two sides with a 
single or double coating of clay, satin white, or other pigment, using starch, 
casein, or other adhesive. Practically all coated book paper is supercalendered 
and the finish ranges from a dull matte finish to a high gloss. There are many 
types of coating machines. The principal one in common use in coating as a 
separate operation is a brush coater with brushes for the application and distribu- 
tion of the coating. The basis weights for coated book papers (25 by 38—500) 
range from 30 to 150 pounds, 40 to 80 pounds being the most commonly used. 
Coated paper usually has a brighter color, greater opacity, and a higher finish 
than uncoated book paper. See also paper machine coated paper. 

Magazine paper: Paper used for periodicals. A wide range of grades and 
finishes are used, both coated and uncoated. There are no definite quality 
requirements separating these papers from the other printing papers. 

Offset book paper: book paper used principally in the offset lithographic 
process. Some grades are made from rag pulp and bleached chemical wood pulp, 
and other grades from bleached chemical wood pulp or bleached chemical and 
bleached mechanical pulps. It may be uncoated or coated on two sides with 
casein as the adhesive. The paper is processed to eliminate, as far as possible, 
distortion from stretching or shrinking and curling. It is made to have good 
pick strength. Cleanliness, uniform formation, freedom from fuzz, and a bright 
white color are important properties. The finish of the uncoated paper ranges 
from an antique or eggshell to a high machine or English finish. Common basis 
weights are from 50 to 100 pounds (25 by 38—500) for uncoated and 60 to 100 
pounds for coated paper. 

English finish: A finish between machine finish and supercalendered in degree 
of smoothness and low in gloss. It is produced by means of highly polished, 
water-cooled rolls (usually two in viento) placed in the drier section; the paper is 
sufficiently moist and plastic to be given a smooth finish without blackening or 
crushing. It is then further dried and run through a three- or four-nip calender 
stack; it is then still further dried and finished on the regular paper machine 
ealenders. This finish is widely used in magazine printing papers, as well as for 
certain types of book papers. It is well adapted to fine-line plates and diagrams. 
See also antique finish. 

Machine finish: Any finish obtained on a paper machine. It may be that of the 
sheet as it leaves the drier or as it leaves the supercalender. It may also be a 
dry or a water finish. 

Supercalendered finish: A finish obtained by passing paper between the rolls of 
a supercalendar under pressure. Supercalenders used for uncoated paper are 
usually composed of alternate chilled cast-iron and paper rolls; this gives a satis- 
factory finish but the most satisfactory finish results from the use of alternate 
rolls of chilled cast-iron and cotton; most coated papers are supercalendered by 
the use of cotton rolls. This finish may vary from the highest English finish to a 
highly glazed surface. Papers supercalendered to a very high gloss are sometimes 
referred to as plate finished. 

Antique’finish: A rough finish resulting from the use of long nap felts on the 
wet presses, which are run with light pressure to give bulk and with little calender- 
ing pressure on the machine calenders. In general it is considered to be rougher 
than eggshell finish, although some mills regard antique and eggshell as inter- 
changeable terms and distinguish them by caliper. An antique finish may have a 
smooth, medium, or rough surface. This finish is perceptibly rough to the eyes 
and to the fingers. The term “antique” is used to denote a rougher finish when 
used as prefix to another term for a finish; thus, there is an antique eggshell, an 
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antique laid, or an antique vellum finish. Antique finish is distinguished from 
eggshell finish by the design of the felt marks on the surface, which is made up of 
relatively large hills and valleys that are long and narrow, running with the grain 
direction, whereas the design of the surface of an eggshell paper is made up of 
smaller, rounder hills and valleys that are not as definitely alined with the grain 
direction, and the paper presents a smoother surface appearance. 

Groundwood book papers: Groundwood papers of the same general type as 
book papers (q.v.). he mechanical woodpulp used is a carefully prepared, 
clean, bright, and rather slow pulp (book grade). The use of mechanical pulp 
instead of all chemical woodpulps facilitates the retention of loading materials 
and produces characteristics, such as higher bulk and opacity for equivalent 
basis weight, softness, and smooth finish, which are valuable from the standpoint 
of low cost and high-speed-printing. These papers are less permanent and some- 
what less bright than book papers made of all chemical woodpulps. Groundwood 
book papers are made in a variety of furnishes ranging from approximately 75 
percent of mechanical woodpulp to as little as 20 to 25 percent and are sized, 
finished, colored, and loaded in various ways to make them suitable for virtually 
all types of printing. 

Groundwood papers: A general term applied to a variety of papers made with 
substantial proportions of mechanical woodpulp together with chemical wood- 
pulps, and used mainly for printing and converting eaepoess. 

Bible paper: A lightweight, opaque printing paper for uses where low bulk is 
important such as in Bibles, encyclopedias, insurance rate books, etc., and in 
instruction sheets, receipes, and advertisements to be enclosed in pharmaceutical 
or other packages. Basis weights normally range from 14 to 30 pounds (25 by 
38—500), with occasional items as high as 40 pounds. Some grades are made of 
strong new cotton and linen rags with, at times, small amounts of Benares or 
manila hemp, and others are made of flax fiber. Considerable tonnage, par- 
ticularly in the heavier weights, is made — chemical woodpulp alone or in 
combination with rag pulp. To secure opacity, most Bible papers contain a 
percentage of titanium or other pigment. Significant properties are permanence, 
strength, uniform formation, nonglossy surface, and opacity, the latter being 
especially important. The paper was first developed in England under the name 
of India Bible or India Oxford Bible paper. 


AppEeNpIx TaBLE 2 


1958 end uses of printing paper shipments by grades for 61 companies, 99 mills, 
311 machines, representing 93 percent of the industry 





Grade ue at 
agaz 
publishing Total 

Uncoated groundwood, total _- 513, 562 761, 616 
Uncoated book, total........... 198, 306 1, 336, 328 

Machine finish, English 
finish, ete__.............- , 400 294, 925 
Supercalendered _ .........- 170, 424 194, 968 
El... aannadidiiednbegeen ata 658 | 412, 362 
Po, eS eS aa 639 320 
SS Pee a 99 150, 765 
Otei cs c0ui.~ db Gincckd<cdee 86 74, 988 
Gusts, total... 5. cc..<b.cccdss 1, 041, 773 53, 459 | 1, 685, 111 
Coated 1 side............-.. 212 ; 20, 892 196, 401 
Coated 2 sides.............. 1, 041, 561 . 679 11, 747 1, 488, 710 





Source: Report of Fristies Paper Manufacturers Association, 122 East 42d St., New York, N.Y., issued 
Feb. 6,.1959, file No. 59-40 
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Apprenp1x TABLE 3 


1958 end uses of 3 grades of printing paper shipments for 61 companies with 99 
mills and 311 machines representing 93 percent of the industry total 


END USES IN TONS 


Magazine Seconds | Grade 
publishing mercial totals 


Uncoated groundwood 513, 562 45, 761, 616 
Uncoated book 198, 306 473, 284 i 


711, 868 26, 254 2, 007, 944 
1, 041, 773 . 1, 685, 111 


3, 783, 055. 


1 
1 


5. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
7. 


PERCENT OF END USE TOTALS AS GIVEN ABOVE 


Uncoated groundwood_...... 
Uncoated ik 


Source: Report of Printing Paper Manufacturers Association, 122 East 42d St., New York, N.Y., issued 
Feb. 6, 1959, file No. 59-40B. 


APPENDIX 5 


Percentages of the paper plant capacity, by manufacturers or mills engaged in the 
manufacture of publisher paper, that were used during the 1st 8 months of 1958 
and estimated annual capacity computed from the daily paper capacity reported 
as of Sept. 1, 1958, times a basis of 310 operating days 


Percent of Estimated Percent of Estimated 
Manufacturer or mill paper annual Manufacturer of mill paper annual 
capacity capacity capacity capacity 
used in tons used 


94. 36 
77.0 
89.0 
81.0 
95. 0 


8 
oS 


SESSRSLBE 
Rovere 


n= 
moO 
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1 Total for 2 mills. 
2 Total for 4 mills. 
8 Total for 3 mills. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 
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BRANDS OF PRINTING PAPER BY GRADE AND MILL 
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APPENDIX 6 
a by companies or mills of the pulp used since Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 


43 


1958, 


that were purchased or obtained from sources not affiliated with the plant 


Mill or company: Percent Mill or company: 


1 Less than 1 percent. 
2 Less than 3 percent. 
3 Less than 20 percent. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 


APPENDIX 7 


Percent 
None 
. 25 
8. 25 
9..79 
5. 47 
9. 40 
9. 50 
8. 70 
6.50 
11,.30 
None 
27. 30 
73. 55 
38. 90 
10. 10 


DrivisionaL, AFFILIATED AND AssociaATE. MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICAN 


Parer & Pup AsseciaTION 

Divisional associations: 
Blotting Paper Manufacturers Association, New York, N.Y. 
Glassine & Greaseproof Manufacturers Association, New York, N.Y. 
Kraft Paper Association, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
National Shoe Board Conference, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Newsprint Service Bureau, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Paper Napkin Association, Inc., New York, | &4 
Paper Shipping Sack Manufacturers Association, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Printing Paper Manufacturers Association, Ine., ‘Now "York, N.Y. 
Specialty Paper & Board Affiliates, Ine., New York, N 
Sulphate Paper Manufacturers Association, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
The Tissue Association, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
United States Pulp Producers Association, Ine., New York, N.Y. 
Vegetable Parchment Manufacturers Association, New York, N.Y: 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, New York, N.Y. 


Affiliated associations: Coated and Processed Paper Association, Providence, 


R.I, 
Associate member associations: 
os Pulp & Paper Manufacturers Superintendents Association 
cago, Ill. 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, New York, N.Y. 
Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper Industry, New York, N.Y. 


Source: Standing and special committees, June 1958. American Paper & Pulp Association. 
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APPENDIX 8 


PRINTING PAPER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Groundwood Paper Section 
122 E.a2nd St.,N.¥.,8.¥. 
BASIC MARKET PRICE REPORT 


AVERAGE BASE PRICE OF ORDERS RECEIVED OURING 2-WEEK PERIOD ENDING 4/13/57 
_ (Excluding Seconds, Job Lots and Trials) 


UNCOATED GROUMDWOOD PRINTING AMD ALL COATED GROUNDWOOD GRADES 





Costed j-Side 
C-2-$ * Pub!. 
C-2-8 - Pts. 

A ~ Offset 

A = Pt. -teavy* 
E * <tight 
A-| Ptg. -teavy* 


BET 10 DAYS 
wet 20 -* 
mET 30 


20 
“Light 30 
A-2 Ptq. -neavy* 10 
® * <=tight 20 


8 = Ptg. -neavy* 30 


“tight 10th Prox 
20 
30 =” 


Hove! 
C = Printing 
fo. | Super 
to 2 * 


fe. 3” CFA in full when frt.over Gog 
CFA over S0¢ but not all frt. 
CFA up to 90¢ waxieum .....0. 
wo freight allowed seeeeceese 
rant East icin ctcac'of Secttnerans tnwte erates: 47 MEluena.p8 with ap /Ton comiosion. 
with freight over n0¢ deducted, freight up to 40¢ added if sold FoR. 6.08 3s 


2/ * 0.13 °* a . 

os . e 1.o% * st ~ 

1/ Includes 30.0 Tons of Revisions. 7] © 638° ° ee/ten * 
. os 0.e8 . za . 

. >. 1.48 . BY . 

. . 0.35 °* a - 


**pue to changes in price, spec. or frt., affecting base prices. 


* cess than 0.15. 
Form $8 
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APPENDIX 9 


EXPLANATION OF DaTA ON GRADES AND ENp Usgs CoNntTAINED IN REPORTS PRE- 
PARED BY PRINTING PAPER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION AND How THEY 
DirrerR From THose CoLLecTeD By CENSUS AS GIVEN IN A MEMORANDUM 


oF Rospert E, CANFIELD, PRESIDENT, PRINTING PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
AssoctaTION, DaTEp Fresruary 16, 1959 


The data in these reports are the most complete we have. They include 
uncoated groundwood papers, uncoated book papers, machine coated papers and 
off-machine coated papers. In other words, all printing papers. From these 
data trends by months in shipments readily can be determined for some 28 
different categories as follows: 

Printing paper as a whole. 
Uncoated paper. 
Coated one side paper. 
Coated two sides paper. 
Paper for magazine publishing: 
A. Uncoated. 
B. Coated one side. 
C. Coated two sides. 
D. Total. 
6. Paper for book publishing: 
A. Uncoated. 
B. Coated one side. 
C. Coated two sides. 
D. Total. 
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7. Paper for commercial printing: 
A. Uncoated. 
B. Coated one side. 
C. Coated two sides. 
D. Total. 

8. Paper for labels and wraps: 
A. Uncoated. 
B. Coated one side 
C. Coated two sides. 
D. Total. 

9. Paper for converting other than into labels and wraps: 
A. Uncoated. 
B. Coated one side. 
C. Coated two sides. 
D. Total. 

10. Seconds, job lots and export: 

A. Uncoated. 
B. Coated one side. 
C. Coated two sides. 
D. Total. 


Unfortunately, comparison with census data is impossible in the case of cate- 
gories 5 through 10. This is true because census makes no breakdown whatso- 
ever by use categories. All census data on paper is entirely by type of paper 
sppudiion of use or suitability for use. Comparison with census of categories 1, 
2 and 3 and 4 combined are possible, but in each instance they will be subject to 
discrepancies (which cannot be reconciled) due to different concepts used by the 
association and by census. The association considers printing paper coated off 
the machine as a part of the printing paper industry. Census considers any 
product not made on a paper forming machine to be a part of an industry other 
than the paper industry. 

Because of the basic difference in concept, census and association data are not 
compiled on identical bases. Coated paper in the association data includes 
machine-coated paper and paper coated off the machine. Census collects data 
only on machine coated paper. Accordingly, the uncoated paper figures in census 
include base stock which is subsequently coated off the paper machine while in 
the association data this tonnage is excluded from uncoated since that tonnage 
is included as part of the coated paper category. Additional discrepancies occur 
because of the fact that some machine coated paper is subsequently coated again 
off the machine. Such paper would appear in the census data for machine- 
coated paper at the weight it had after the machine coat, while it would appear 
in the association figures as more tons of paper because we would show it at the 
weight it had after the subsequent off machine coating. 

In addition to these discrepancies inherent in the different concepts used, it is 
almost certainly a fact that despite census asking for data on machine coated 
paper only some mills report as machine coated paper which in fact has been coated 
off the paper machine. 

There are additional minor discrepancies resulting from the different concepts, 
but the foregoing indicate the basic lack of comparability of census and association 
figures. Category 2 above, uncoated paper, should be the most nearly comparable 
figure, using the association figure for uncoated Bie and the sum of the census 
figures for uncoated groundwood and uncoated book paper. Association data 
would show less tonnage than census data. Categories 3 and 4 combined, coated 
one side and coated two sides paper will have the greatest discrepancy with 
association data substantially higher than census data. Category 1, printing 
paper as a whole, would lie between these extremes since it would include one 
instance where association data was less than census, and one where it was more. 

If the association had statistical data from all mills which report to census, 
some approximate reconciliation of the two series of figures would be possible. 
But the association does not have full coverage. As aresult, it is wholly impossible 
with any degree of accuracy to reconcile census and association data. 

There is no source of information on paper usage in magazine publishing and in 
book publishing which is more complete than the association data. 
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AppENDIX 11 


Proportion of the book and magazine paper sold by 27 paper merchants from Jan. 1, 
1958 to Sept. 1, 1958, was to printers (including lithographers) and to publishers 


Responses 
85 percent to printers. 

% to printers; 4% to publishers. 
icy so'ss a teed Printers, 99 percent. 


Printers, 6 percent. 
Bick 95 percent to printers; 5 percent to publishers. 


Printers, 80 percent; publishers, 20 percent. 
All to publishers. 
Do. 
Printers, 100 percent. 
90 percent to printers; 10 percent to publishers. 
Printers, 85 percent; 15 percent to publishers. 
Sales to printers only. 
Approximately 90 percent to printers. 
Printers, 85 percent; publishers, 15 percent. 
Printers, 90 percent; other to commercial firms. 
All to printers. 
Do. 
Printers, 20 percent; publishers, 80 percent. 
. Printers, 85 percent. 
piaeiid Sabi asacke None to publishers. 
Printers, 3 percent; publishers, 97 percent. 
Estimate, 80 percent to printers; 20 percent to publishers. 
eS ee a eS Printers, 65 percent; publishers, 35 percent. 
Pos 90 percent; publishers, 10 percent. 
oO. 
Printers, 5.3 percent; publishers, 94.7 percent. 
All to printers. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 


Paper merchants: 
1 


APPENDIX 12 
Responses by 27 paper merchants on the existence of restrictions on resale, if any 


(e.g., are publishers required to use the paper for a particular purpose or publica- 
tion; are merchants in any way limited on the prices they may charge under fair 
trade or other contracts; are merchants limited in the territory in which they may 
serve, and are they limited in the volume of sales which they make?) 


Paper merchants: Responses 
1 


In territory. 
Territorial only. 


Do. 
Do. 
RN AE No restrictions on resale. 
None. 
Do. 
BS cee No restrictions. 
acai None. 
Do. 
Ws ots oa Ss .. Restricted in territory only. 
To franchise territories. 


oO. 
Territorial only. 


None. 
Merchant does not sell paper in a city where principal 


suppliers have a distributor. 
Mill sets up territories. 
No restrictions. 


Do. 
Do. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 
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ApPENDIX 13 


Responses by 31 paper merchants on the extent of competition which exists between 
paper merchants and milis for the same customers 


Paper merchants: Responses 
1 


e. 
No problems with mills for same customer. 
No competition. 
Competition tremendous. 
Not severe. 
None. 
Do. 
Some; but not mills with which he deals. 
Comparatively little competition. 
A great amount. 
None. 
Some competition. 
None. 
No significant competition.” 


Competition with 20 percent of the company’s accounts. 
Serious. 


Industry is highly competitive. 
None. 

No information. 

Competition. 


Do. 


None. 
Some (mentioning 2 mills). 
Some. 
Definite competition from mills, 

ee Extensive competition. 

30 Some (mentioning 1 mill). 
Much competition. 

Source: Department of Justice survey. 


APPENDIX 14 


Responses by 29 paper merchants on the steps taken to avoid unfair mill competition 
(e.g., are customers served directly by mills after they reach a certain volume or is 
there some other arrangement?) 


Paper merchants: 
1 


Do. 
None; good service from merchant is only remedy. 
Refuse to buy from mills which compete unfairly. 
Make no further purchases from the mill. 
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Apprenpix 14—Continued 


Paper merchants— 
ontinued Responses 
22 None. 


Do. 
With sales force. 


Do. 
Do. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 


APppENpDrIx 15 


Responses by 27 paper merchants on what variations, if any, since Jan. 1, 1956, 
have existed in the prices charged by different mills for book and magazine paper of 
the same grade and quality 


Paper merchants: Responses 
1 None. 

Not known. 
No record. 
No knowledge. 
Paper from different mills cannot be compared directly. 
Not known. 
3 general increases. 
Variations occur for numerous reasons. 


Do. 
No comment. 


Do. 
5 to 10 percent difference. 
No comparison. 
Not known. 


oO. 

No records of such. 

None. 

Specification in grades ot paper too different to account for 
variation of prices. 

Products from various mills differ, so prices vary some, 

Same prices. 

Occasioned by extra handling expenses or freight. 

Not known. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 
APPENDIX 16 


Responses by 28 paper merchants for a statement of how prices from the mills are 
calculated and furnished to you 


Paper merchants: Responses 
1 Unknown. 
Standard markup in industry; price lists. 
Not known by price lists. 
No information. 
Not known. 


Do. 
Price changes by announcement. 
Price sheets. 
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AppEeNpDIx 16—Continued 
Paper merchants— 


ontinued Responses 

Megatatcosaten Not known. 

Pees oO SaSS he oO. 

es cdeetcsceke Price lists mailed by mills. 

BOs 2 << cpateats Price lists; no knowledge of calculation. 
esc omeseceek Via mail. 

Beicotiscccc. Not known, 

Wscsesec ses Do. 

_ eee Do. 

eeetcceteatre Do. 

MR SccaneehaeN Adjusted somewhat to competitive prices. 
SS eee eae Not known. 

PE SS AS on ae Price lists. 

so Se eae Not known. 

So BO ag No knowledge. 

tS Rane ies Not known. 

ses se Do. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 


APPENDIX 17 
Responses by 35 paper merchants on the percentage, if any, of the book and magazine 
paper sold from Jan, 1, 1958, to Sept. 1, 1958, was. at prices designated by the 
mill 


Paper merchants: Responses 


Raa wem enna 70 percent. 
Wiis sm eaaeiitin michele All. 
Pusan reer c None. 
I go siceh saga Practically all. 
tiene wnaaeeoneih None. 
avs inceeabennsintiassiall Practically 98 percent. 
pe ae | Almost all. 
| ae aC PI: All. 
os Sony ia a ec eNom None. 
fe cccnen cage Not known. 
siciibmiien dean None. 
Adve. o> <alaceesot Do. 
Bin as ance Te oes All. 
ls aie aati anid 98 percent. 
ise skeen aa dana None 
Rn ipibtvash 0d sotmaia All. 
Sl ign tonniaen dealin Do. 
Be os nec. arnt Mill lists not binding. 
ME, GHA 2s lain se ches Not bound by mill’s suggested prices. 
ve iechplcatinonntoe All. 
ae aatahn sees As much as possible after adjustment to meet competitors’ 
prices. 
it nwné« oeaasin Not known. 
Dgéennanwhins None. 
I ntti soc a domes ts All. 
iiiharteis ince eteaceh Sets own prices. 
iiiiait winenautiiiads All. 
 iveedeeii ab All, excepting some variations because of size of order. 
iid wiki wcctlh All. 
Dein tineawene None 
aii saa te wernt 0 
| ep pee Do. 
ea ee In general, merchant acts independently. 
Giciestcw che None. 
G0 ik dnennn teen To some extent. 
ie wreird cues 50 percent. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 
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APPENDIX 18 


Responses by 29 paper merchants on the request for a statement of the industry 
patiern, if any, generally followed in connection with price changes (e.g., is there 
a price leader; do different mills or merchants lead in making price changes; how 
rapidly are prices followed, etc.?) 


Paper merchants: Responses 
60-90 days for entire industry; no price leader. 
No price leader. 
Oe cee No price leader; no industry pattern. 
No pattern; no leader. 
a a No pattern; no price leader. 
No leader. 
None. 
No pattern; no leader. 
Do. 
None. 
No pattern; no leader. 
No known price leader. 
6 larger mills are the price leaders. 
None. 
No pattern. 
No leader. 
No industry pattern; no leader. 
No leader. 
No particular leader. 
No leader or pattern. 
Mentioned 3 firms as the usual leaders. 
No leader. 
Always a leader. 
No pattern. 
None. 
Do. 
Do. 
Pe cuedcks cwn No pattern. 
BPccdsseawcce- Not known. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 


APPENDIX 19 


Responses by 28 paper merchants on what price differentials or formulae, if any, are 
used to calculate prices for different grades and tupes of paper 


Paper merchants: Responses 
1 


Not familiar with formula. 
Not known. 
Do 


Do. 


Not known. 
Do. 
Do. 
Quantity discounts. 
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Appenpix 19—Continued 






























Paper merchants— 


Yontinued Responses 
al ites ani: in an ea Not known. 
Mod cise coe Bk rss No information. 
TORS 6 cack n se Not known. 
Wi 0 8 Do. 
aie bates ae Do. 
he eee Based on a percentage markup. 
BO vs witicehgicetccbien Not furnished. 
BENS csats bee Not known. 
WE i ae Do. 
WP cig ie Confined to freight and handling cost differentials. 
I a tis a oe Not known. 
sc cine Close cost systems. 
WB. 22cetuTls 32 Not uniform. 
BRE nates eee No formula. 
SS 54 caeues Not known. 
GI ino ekicciedl Prices based on volume. 
i scunicc naka Papers from different mills can not be compared. 
Bs vedissat aw. Not known. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 


APPENDIX 20 


Responses by 26 paper merchants on a monet for a statement of how price differentials 
enter into price calculations both to consumers and from mills 


Paper merchants: Responses 
ees Price lists, 
| err Varies from area to area, depending upon competition. 
RS Markups vary with volume purchased. 
Gopi Lae Best price in carload lots. 
Diciqnn obthicmecn None. 
ee ee Not known. 
Wil saat aesshite ipcenan ta No information. 
Thins com snp Do. 
Widauusetin Not known. 
DP cdiiewsntaecn .. Quantity buying has some effect. 
PPE Ss en? difference. 
IOiies ouwiaken ased on quantity. 
9O55-=3555252 Mills give discount on large orders. 
14 Laniwecl - Lata Size of order may influence price. 
| eR ee Mill price, cost of handling, freight charges, and a profit. 
Wiineuee toons — discounts and freight charges. 
a tn od hts one. 
ti Rie ol Not known. 
IV idae-se+4enee Do. 
204 20nd. 5 ces No knowledge. 
21. St 1 PLE Occasioned by extra handling expenses or freight. 
Bison in dees Size of order a factor. 
» RS emp Established markup structure. 
arn ack + nec Not known. 
Meee s Sees tie one. 
Beat anucendecs Based on differentials in cost. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 
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APPENDIX 21 


Responses by 29 paper merchants on what arrangements are made for freight 
equalization, if any, either by mills or by the paper merchant involved 


— merchants: Responses 
Rist acai ante at idoa & No arrangements. 
Paper sold f.o.b. mill. 
No information. 
Freight allowed. 
Freight allowed on carload lots. 
a eC Most allow freight on carload lots. 
ace aed No arrangements. 
Carload freight allowed. 
Be ie None. 
Carload freight allowed. 
aS cers 95 percent of purchase at carload freight allowance. 
OP sscot eS No information. 
Carload freight allowed. 
Some differential. 
16. .Jvusuimed Carload freight allowed. 
F.o.b. plant; carload freight allowed to merchant’s city, 
Carload freight allowed basis. 
Company pays freight. 
Carload freight allowed. 
Freight allowance. 
Freight allowed on cariots. 
None. 
Freight allowed on carload lots. 
Freight allowed. 
Pe Ste are! Mills have freight allowances. 
Vary from mill to mill. 
Varies company to company. 
Carload freight allowed. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 


APPENDIX 22 


Magazines and business papers advertising volume compared to total national 
advertising 


Total | Magazine 
national and Percent of 
volume !} business total 


: Includes magazines and business papers, newspapers, direct mail, and radio and television advertising 
volume. 


2 Estimated. 


Source: “Future Requirements—Magazine Paper,”’ Dr. Louis T. Stevenson to the Paper 
Committee of the Magazine Publishers Association, 4 IIL, p. " September 1956, 
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APPENDIX 23 


Comments included in responses by 18 manufactuers for a brief description of zoning, 
if any, since Jan. 1, 1958, to price and sell book and magazine paper 


Manufacturer: Comment 
1 Zoning for freight calculations: 
No zone system. 
Zone maps furnished, 
2 main zones. 
Mississippi River is dividing zone. 
No zone systems; company refers to local zone which in- 
cludes the Northeastern States. 
No zones used. 
No zoning system. 
Zone map furnished. 
5 zone maps furnished. 
Zone map furnished. 
No zones as such; distance is factor. 
Zones not used. 
Do. 
2 zones used; very little sold outside 1st zone. 
None used since January 1951. 
Zone maps furnished. 
2 zones; east or west of 100° meridian. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 
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AppENDIXx 25 


Average wholesale prices of book paper, grade A, English finish, white sheets un- 
trimmed, cased, standard weights 25 by 38 inches/500, carload lots, f.o.b. mill, 
carload freight allowed, zone 1, by months, January 1950 to March 1959 


{Dollars per 100 pounds] 


at et et et 


$2 So Ge Ss Se bo bo bo 
SSSSESSSSSSEES 


oun - Wholesale prices and price indexes, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor (code 


AppenpDIxX TABLE 26 


Dates of published price changes to distributors for 6 competitive brands of printing 
paper from 1958 to 1957 


PERe pattie cierenperiting to tho dates ane i 100 pounds in cases, carload freight allowed, in shipments 
of 36,000 pounds or over) 


Company and brand 


Date of price 
ch: 


i 
R 
8 
g 
8 
Z 
; 
q 


* SOIBU VUSLICSS. 


Source: Department of Justice survey. 
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APPENDIX 27 


Bid prices received on 6 lots ' of printing paper by the Joint Committee on Printing 
for furnishing such paper to the public printing during each of the 5 3-month terms 
beginning Feb. 1, 1958, and ending Apr. 30, 1959, by bidders and paper source 


LOT 5 
FEB. 1, 1958 


Name of bidder Source of paper 


Frank Parsons Paper Co., Inc International Paper Co 
The Mudge Paper Co Oxford Paper Co. 
Walker Goular ne Allied Paper Co. 


May 4, 1958 


The Mudge Paper Co Oxford Paper Co $0. 1133 
Frank oe: a a Co., Inc International Paper Co » 1222 
Stanford Pa Marathon Corp *1197 
Walker Go Allied Paper Co. (750M) * - 1119 

(310M) 3.1121 


Ava, 1, 1958 


Frank Parsons Paper Co., Inc International Paper Co 
Wilcox Walter Furlong Paper Co Tileston-Hollingsworth 
The Mudge Paper Co Oxford Paper Co 


Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Inc.._........| Allied Paper Co 
Stanford Paper Sales Corp 


Frank Parsons Paper Co., Inc 
Mead Papers, Inc 

The Mudge Pa 

Walker Goular 

Stanford Paper Sales Corp 


ay 2 $0. 1273 
) 2.1292 
International Paper Co . 1386 
Oxford Paper Co 
Mead. © 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 62. 
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Bid prices received on 5 lots ' of printing paper by the Joint Committee on Printing 
for furnishing such paper to the public printing during each of the 5 3-month terms 
beginning Feb. 1, 1958, and ending Apr. 30, 1959, by bidders and paper source— 
Continued 

LOT 7—Continued 


Ave. 1, 1958 


Name of bidder Bid price per pound 


Frank Parsons Paper Co., Inc 
Wilcox Walter Furlong Paper Co 
R, P. Andrews fe Co 


Stanford Paper Sales Corp 


R, P. Andrews Paper Co 

The Whitaker Paper Co 

Frank Parsons Paper Co., Inc... 
Central Ohio Paper Co 


Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Inc 


Butler Co 
Eastern C 


The Whitaker Paper Co. $0. 1310 
Frank Parsons Paper Co., Inc. ome 2 e+ 9 
Wilcox Walter Furlong Paper Co. . 1254 


Marathon Corp. = 500M) 2.1115 

Stanford Paper Sales Corp {ft & Whitney oi een) 1278 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. (i, 200: 2, 1080 
Butler Co -1410 
. 1602 

(1MM) 4.1114 

cheat} -1175 

1M - 1226 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 62. 
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Bid prices received on 5 lots ' of printing paper by the Joint Committee on Printing 
for furnishing such paper to the public printing during each of the 5 3-month terms 
beginning Feb. 1, 1958, and ending Apr. 30, 1959, by bidders and paper source— 


Continued 


Name of bidder 


Daher Pama? Oe iscsete- <= once cece c cen cone 


Stanford Paper Sales Corp 


R. P, Andrews Paper Co 


Wilcox Walter Furlong Paper Co__........ 


Central Ohio Paper Co 
The Whitaker Paper Co 


Walker Goulard Plehn Oo., Inc 


R, P. Andrews Paper Co 
Wilcox Walter Furlong Paper Co 


R, P. Andrews Paper 


The Barton, eo & yates Paper Co...... 


Mead Pa 
Walker 


Frank Parsons Paper Co., Inc 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 


The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Inc 
Mead Papers, Inc 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 62. 


LOT 17—Continued 


Aue. 1, 1958. 


Source of paper Bid price per pound 


(2MM) ? $0. 1141 

(484M) 2. 1161 
(1, 248M) _ .1181 
500M) 1215 
550M) .1244 
(1, 800M) 


International Paper Co 


New York & Pennsylvania 


West Virginia Pul é & Paper Co_...... 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 
Chillicothe Pa; 

Allied Paper 


Newton Falls Paper Co 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co 
Marathon Corp 


Nov. 1, 1958 


West V Pulp & 
pid ow York & Peuntyivan 


(1,015M) . 


(1,500M) ; 
(1MM) . 


Fes, 1, 1959 


Hammermill Paper Co-_- 
New York & Pouesytvenis 
Chillicothe Paper Co 


International Paper Co 


LOT 39 
Fes. 1, 1958 


est Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
Kimberly-Clark 
Mead Corp., Chillicothe Division 
Newton Falis 


International Paper Co 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper... 
Kimberly-Clark 

St. Regis. 
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Bid prices received on 5 lots ' of printing paper by the Joint Committee on Printing 
for [noe such paper to the public printing during each of the 5 3-month terms 
ater s 1, 1958, and ending Apr. 30, 1959, by bidders and paper source— 

ontinue 


LOT 39—Continued 
Ava. 1, 1958 


Name of bidder Source of paper 


Frank Parsons Paper Co. 
The Barton, Duer & Koch’. — Onis... Kimberly-Clark 


i ee West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
Mead P Mead Corp 


Walker 


Kimberly-Clark 
R. P. Andrews Pai Consolidated Water Power & Paper-. 
Wilcox Walter 3 Oxford Co 


ye Paper 


Mead Papers Pa 

Old d Papers, ie Paper 
Walker Goulard Plehn 
Butler Co 


Sogers Paper Sales Ose 
R. P. Andrews Pa 


Old Dominion Paper Co 
Mead Papers, Inc 


Ava. 1, 1958 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co... Consolidated Water Power & Paper... 
Mead Papers, Inc .--| Mead Corp 
The Old Dominion Paper Co ‘ deb ee 


Stanford Paper Sales Corp. 


Nov. 1, 1958 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co onsolidated Water Power & Paper-_.. 
The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 

The Old Dominion Paper Co 

Mead Papers, Inc Mead Corp 

Butler Co Rex Paper Co 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 62. 
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Bid prices received on 5 lots of printing paper by the Joint Committee on Printing 
for furnishing such paper to the public printing during each of the 5 3-month terms 
beginning Feb. 1, 1958, and ending Apr. 30, 1959, by bidders and paper source— 
Continued 


LOT 46—Continued 
FEs,'1, 1950 


Name of bidder Source of paper 


The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 

Mead Pa: 

The Old 


1 Descriptions and quantities of these lots are stated in the abstract of contracts for the term 
beginning Feb. 1, 1959, are: Lot 5—1,230,000 pounds machine-finished book paper; basis, » 
70 pounds, flat, cut any size, minimum width 21 inches, maximum width 48 ; lot 7.-550,000 
S, 100 


pounds, 
nachine-finish k paper; basis 25 by 38 inches, 70 ds, rolis, diameter, 34 inches minimum, 36 inches 
maximum (3-inch fiber cores); lot. 17—-5,605,000 offset book paper ; basis 25 by 38 inches, 1 = 
fiat, cut any size, minimum width 2244 inches, eee width 48 B inches; the Pon to run lengt wise 

the "sheet; lot 39—-640,000 pounds coated book pai 25 by 38 inches, 100 , flat, cut any Size, 
minimum width 24 inches, maximum width 48 } inches; pane lot 46—395,000 oy ho coated book paper; 


= 25 by 38 inches, 140 pounds, flat, the grain to run lengthwise of the s 
ward. 


Source: Schedules of proposals received by the Joint Committee on Printing for furnishing Bitte, for the 
a oes and binding for 5 3-month terms beginning Feb. 1, 1958, Government Printing Wash- 


n, 
APPENDIX 28 


Increases (or decreases) by manufacturer or mills in the cost of woodpulp (including 


pulpwood) and labor for the 1st 8 months of 1957 compared to the same period in 
1958 


Cost increases (or decreases) 
Woodpulp (including pulpwood) 


a applicable <3) percent. 
.4 pei percent. 
5 percent, plus owe ho 2.5 percent, 
Plus fringe benefits 


Soda pulpwood 9 percent 
Sulfite pulpwood 3 percent. 
Bleached sulfite 3.33 percent. 
Bleached sulfate 2.19 percent. 


percent. 
3 percent (decrease 
14 percent (decrease) '. 


1 Decrease due to increased efficiency and less overtime. 
Source: Department of Justice survey. 


O 








